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NOTE 



In Book IV. the more purely literary passages are 
alternated with lessons on parts of one of the most 
commonly studied branches of easy science, as well as 
on historical, social, industrial, and other subjects. 
The lessons in Physical Geography illustrate at some 
length certain of the chief phenomena capable of being 
readily apprehended at this stage of instruction. They 
are not intended to supersede, but to accompany and 
to supplement at important points, a regular Primer 
on the subject. The historical lessons, which are 
confined to the period of English History before the 
Norman Conquest, are in like manner intended to 
illustrate the leading events of that time. The poetical 
pieces carry their own recommendation, — especially the 
longer ballads. They almost uniformly illustrate the 
subjects of the prose passages beside them. 

Spelling lists, explanatory notes, hints for exercises, 
&c., have been added, as in the earlier Books. The 
derivations will form an easy introduction to the study 
of the composition of part of our vocabulary. 
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MARES. 

I 

The system of marking pronunciation adopted here is 
borrowed from Professor Bain's Higher English Grammar, It 
is based on the original suggestions of Dr. Thomas Clark. 
It possesses the important advantage of indicating accent and 
quality of vowel sound together. 

It is not intended that the pupils should be oppressed or 
distracted with much regular study of these marks. By careful 
attention to the cases that arise in the lessons, they will quickly 
and easily associate the marks and the sounds represented. An 
occasional reference to these explanations may oe found quite 
sufficient. 

(1) rf^e, /, 0, u. The acute mark f) placed over a vowel shows 
that the vowel is long and also accented. For example : 
man is for " main," or " mane " ; men =* " mean," or " mien " ; 
min =s " mine ** (in any sense) ; mon = " moan *' ; mun = " moon.** 
Before tlie vowel u the sound of " y " is often inserted ; as, 
ii/un ■■ " tune." 

(2) <i, e, i, dj u. The grave mark (*) placed over a vowel shows 
that the vowel is short and also accented. For example : 
nuin = *' man ; '* men = " men '* ; pin = ** pin ; " gdn = " gone '* ; 

fun « " fun." 

(3) S, I, u. The acute and grave marks are combined (") to 
indicate long vowels pronounced more quickly than usual. The 
last, tJ, is most common ; as pAl = " pull." Compare pul = 
" pool." 

(4) a, d. The horizontal mark (") placed over a and o in- 
dicates the vowel sounds in " far " {far) and " all " (oZ). 

(6) dj ^, Xf dj U, The crescent (** ) placed over a vowel shows 
that the vowel is long (1) but unaccented : as rdl-wH (" rail'- way "), 
i-j^ct. 



viii Marks. 

The last o£ th^se, it, maj also express u out of accent ; as, 
hand-fitl, f&l-/il'ment., 

(6) a, e,i, o^-u» The vowels that are not marJced at all are 
thort and unaccented. 

Frequently, however, the accented syllable alone is marked; 
it being assumed that in those cases no further guidance is 
necessary. 

(7) a and o may represent the vowel sounds in far {far) and 
all (dZ), when out of accent : as artist^ but artistic ; Ctum 
(autumn), but otumnal (autumnal). 

(8) The acute mark (') placed after a syllable shows that the 
accent falls on that syllable- But it does not indicate any 
quality of the vowel. For example : com-plained'^ aV^most^ 
quarlf-er. The full marking for these words would be : kom- 
pldnd, dl-mdst, kwort-^r. 
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THE NORTHMEN. 
1. The Coming of the Noethmen. 

The Northmen were a Qerman race. Like all the 
nations who now people Eui-ope, they came from Asia, 
and made their way along the eastern limits of our 
continent, till they turned aside to follow the line of 
route that each trihe chose far itself. 

The special German nation to whom the natives of 
Scandinavia belong was early known as that of tha 
Goths. These people, in very remote times — before 
they bad any written history to fix the date, had pushed 
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their way northwaxd and westward from their older 
homes in the East, till they reached the shores of the 
Baltic and the German Ocean, where they settled 
themselve's upon the islands and coast lands of thos6 
seas, driving out the inhabitants. "Whenever they 
found themselves strong enough to subdue the natives 
of the country, they made slaves of them, but if they 
could not do that, they generally ended by forming 
friendly compacts with them. 

It seems to be certain that, when the Goths came to 
the Baltic, they found the lands peopled by older tribes 
of Kelts, Kimri and others, who, in their turn — ^but 
long before — had also come from beyond the shores of 
the Black Sea. These people were now for the most 
part driven by the new-comers into the more barren and 
colder districts, where we still find their descendants 
under the names of Finns and Lapps. 

Some of the old Finnish tribes were much braver 
than their neighbours, the Lapps, and could not be so 
easily pushed aside by the Goths, who, therefore, were 
forced to try to make friends of them, and to pay 
respect to their gods and goddesses. In the course of 
time the most dreaded of these imaginary beings were 
placed among their deities, and worshipped as much as 
their chief god Odin himself. Other Finnish or Lapp 
tribes were held in fear by the Goths, more perhaps on 
account of their craft and cunning than their bravery, 
for we find that in the Scandinavian myths or sagas, 
these people are made to appear, sometimes as giants 
of evil repute, and sometimes as artful, hideous dwarfs. 
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peo'-ple {p4'pl) 
is'-land (i-land) 

llm-its, boundaries, borders, 

clm-Unr€nt (Lat. continensy from 
con^ *' together/' and tervms, 
"holding"), a large extent 
of land holding many coun- 
tries to^^^^er; the mainland. 

route {rut\ course, road, jour- 
ney. Distinguish raat (rout)j 
defeat, breaking up of an 
army; and rout (rout), a 
rabble, disorderly crowd. 

Scdn-di'tid-vi-ay Norway, Swe- 
den, and Denmark. 

tJiat of the Goths, Head the 
sentence, (1) putting a noun 
in place of " that,'* and (2) 
omitting " that of." 

re-mote^ (Lat. remdtuSy from 
re, "back," and motuSf 
** moved'*), far back (in 
space), far off, distant. 

coast lands. In longer forms : 
"lands on or near the coast ^^^ 
" lands lying along the coasty* 
"lands that border on the 



hwivn (ndn) 
ivrUten (rUn) 

coast^' "Coast" is a noun 
used with the force of an 
adjective. What adjective 
would give the meaning ? 

in-hab'it-ant (Lat. in, " in," and 
hahitans, "dwelling"), in- 
dwellers ; people dwelling 
in a place* 

whenever they found. Put out 
"they" and "them" in this 
sentence, and put in the 
nouns they stand for. 

do that. Do what ? 

cdmrpactj bargain, agreement, 
treaty. 

im-d-gin-ar-y, existing only in 
the imagination or fancy,: 
not real. 

de-i-ties, gods and goddesses. 

myth, a fanciful story, or fic- 
tion. 

re-pute\ fame. "Of evil re- 
pute," spoken ill of ; of 
whom few people say any 
good. 



2. The Gods of the Northmen. 

The religion of Scandinavia was, in ancient times, 
a form of the worship of Baal, in which the sun and 
fire were objects of great veneration as the sources of 
light and heat. But, after the Goths had settled in 
northern Germany and Scandinavia, this older religion 

A*2* 
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only lingered in the form of superstitions, for the 
new-comers estahlished their own faith, which was that 
of Woden, or, as he is called by the Northmen, Odin. 

We English retain in the days of the week the re- 
membrance of this religion, which was brought to our 
shores more than 1,400 years ago by the Angles and 
Saxons, who came from northern Germany and western 
Denmark, to give us a new name and a new fate in the 
world. The Angles and Jutes and Saxons who landed in 
Kent and Sussex, first taught the people of Britain to 
divide the week into their Sun-dsj, Moon-dsiy, Ti/s-dsLj 
(Ty being their god of War answering to the Mars of 
the Romans), Woden's-daj, Thor's-dsLy and Freta's-d&j. 

Thor, to whom they dedicated the fifth day of the week, 
was the strong and brave son of Odin, or Woden, and a 
special favourite among the northern gods, while Freia 
is believed, by some, to have been a Finnish goddess 
adopted by the Northmen as their goddess of Beauty. 

Nothing certain is known in regard to the precise 
time when the Goths first came to the north of Europe, 
or when they began to follow the religion of Odin. 
Some persons have thought that under the name of 
Odin, or Woden, men worshipped the powers of nature ; 
others, that the fables invented in regard to him and 
the other northern gods, who were called ^sir, and were 
said to have dwelt in a home known as Asgaard, were 
all founded upon events that had happened to the people 
before they left their distant homes in the far East. 
Perhaps both these sources, and others besides, helped 
to make up th^e mythology of the Northmen. On the 
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whole, the true worshippers of Odin held a Ihoral faith. 
They believed that the first duty of mortals was to fear 
and love the All-father, or Creator, and that the next 
was to love and cherish their kindred and the friends 
to whom they had sworn to be faithful. But they did 
not see any virtue in forgiving the guilty or sparing the 
innocent, if they had any wrongs to avenge. When a 
man was slain in qombat with a private foe, his kindred 
felt bound to take vengeance on the slayer, and to kill 
him and as many of his relations as they could ; and if 
they were unable to do it in any other way, they thought 
it quite fair to attack them by night, and either slay 
them or burn them alive in their houses. This act, 
which they called "taking a house from one," was 
not to be performed, however, until all the women, 
children, old people, and slaves had been allowed to 
make their escape. So, even in their worst deeds, 
they showed some mercy to the feeble, and proved 
that they were not without a natural sense of justice. 

In Odin, the Northmen worshipped the Alfadir, or 
Father of all men and all things — the Creator. They 
believed that He knew all things, and, in his character 
of All-father, would survive, when this earth and aU the 
lesser gods, or Msir, had been swallowed up by time, to 
be regenerated according to the good or the evil that 
was in their nature; for the religion of Odin taught 
that the good would dwell in Grimli, or the golden, and 
the evil be doomed with cowards, liars, and deceivers, 
to remain in Nastroend, the low strand, in a dwelling 
made of serpents' bones. Before this final judgment. 
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Odin was believed to look down on earth from his seat 
in Yalaskjalf, learning all that happens there and in 
heaven from his xavens, who sit one on either side of 
his head and whisper into his ear. In the hall, Valhal, 
with its five hundred and forty gates, each wide enough 
to admit eight hundred men abreast, he received all 
brave and good men after their death, and there the slain 
warriors pursued the life they had loved best on earth, 
fought their battles over again, listened to the songs of 
past victories, and feasted together without sorrow or 
pain to disturb them. Odin was supposed to award his 
special favours to those warriors who brought gold, or 
other precious substances, with them to Valhal, and 
who had led an active life and wandered far and wide ; 
hence the Northmen very early showed the greatest 
eagerness to gather together riches on their distant 
voyages. This was not so much for the sake of spend- 
ing their wealth, as in the hope of securing a welcome 
from the god whenever they might have to appear in 
his presence, l^hey often ordered their children, or 
followers, on pain of severe punishment after death if 
they disobeyed them, to bury their riches with them ; 
or they hid them away in places, known only to them- 
selves, under the idea that Odin, who saw everything 
that passed on earth, would approve of their deed and 
reward them accordingly. 

re-mdm-hrance he-lieve' (he-Uv) 

vdnge-ance ( de-ceive {de-s4v) 



chdr-aC'ter (kdr-) \ re-ceive' (re-s^v) 



{ 
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re-lt-gion {'jun), belief or faith 
in God, or some such higher 
power. 

dn'Cient{dn'8hent)f old, far back 
(in time). 

vhn-er-d-tion^ deep respect and 

. reverence. 

ifource («dr»), origin, beginning, 
from which something arisas. 

sU'per-sU-tions, false or absurd 
religious beliefs. 

es-tdbb-Ush, setup, fix firmly. 

that of Woden, Substitute the 
noun that " that " stands for. 
Could "that of" be omitted 
here? Compare the exam- 
ple in the preceding lesson. 

an-swer'ing {dn'Se!r'\ corre- 
sponding, like. 

tU-dtc-ate, set apart or give up 
solemnly for some purpose. 



ad-bpt-ed (Lat. twf, "to," and 
optOf ** I choose "), chosen ; 
taken to one^s self as one*s 
own. 

pre-dse {-Hs), exact. 

myth'b-lo-gy, the whole body 
of the myths, fables, or 
legends of a people. 

mbr-tah (Lat. mort-al-is, from 
mora, " death *'), beings sub- 
ject to death ; human beings. 

cbm-hat (French, com-battrey 
"to fight," "to strike toge- 
ther "), fight, conflict 

re-g^-er-dt-edf made over 
again, and made better; 
bom again. 

ftn-al (Lat.^-aW«, from finis, 
" an end "), last 

K-d^a, thought, notion, sup- 
position. 



3. The Viking3. 

The Northmen were such a wandering, restless race 
of people, that from the latter times of the Roman 
Republic till very nearly the days of our William the 
Conqueror, who was himself of direct Scandinavian 
descent, they were always swarming southward from 
their northern hives, like so many hungry bees, ever 
eager to settle on the first pleasant spot that seemed to 
oflfer them the food and shelter which they sought ; and 
ready, like those busy insects, to throw oiBF fresh broods 
whenever the new hives grew too crowded for them. 
Tribe after tribe appeared every year with the return of 
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warm weather; and when the Roman empire had 
ceased to exist, and Charlemagne had formed a new- 
empire in Europe, these ancient foes of Rome, under 
other names perhaps, but with the same spirit as of old, 
hung upon every frontier, and attempted to pene- 
trate into the interior through every stream and river 



that opened a way to pillage. In the later times of 
their wanderings, the leaders among the Northmen were 
known as Vikingar, a name derived from vik, a bay, from 
the habit which these men had of lying under covert in 
some little bay, or vik, and darting out in their barks to 
waylay and plunder any vessel passing by. The art of 
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comisg unawares upon others, whether singly or with 
a large fleet, was for this reason known as a " viking,*' 
After a; time these vikingar joined themselves into 
bands, and went forth in well-manned flotillas of small 
vessels, or rowing-boats, to attack foreign shores. After 
roaming over the seas from spring to autumn, they 
returned to their northern .homes ^before the frost closed 
the harbours, and spent their winters in feasting and in 
athletic sports, or in preparing their shattered barks for 
future mking cruises. But faithful to the precepts of 
their religion, they never failed to oflfer sacrifices and gifts 
to Odin, and their favourite gods, in gratitude for past 
favours, and in the earnest hope of securing, by these acts 
of devotion, a rich harvest of spoil for their next voyage. 

In the eighth and ninth centuries the Danish vikingar 
first became formidable to the English, and from about 
the year 830 they came spriiig after spring to plunder 
the unhappy land of England, roaming over the country 
like pirates at sea, robbing, killing, and destroying as 
they went on their way, till their course might be every- 
where tracked by the misery and desolation they left 
behind them. This state of things continued with little 
change till the time of our King Alfred, who, before his 
death, in the year 901, had, however, so completely 
overmastered these terrible invaders, that all who were 
unwilling to settle peacefully in the land, and .accept 
Christianity for their religion, were forced to leave the 
kingdom. 

When they could no longer carry on the course of 
pillage in which they took such delight, the Northmen 
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did not care very much about coming to England ; and 
we find that, about the time when they ceased to tor- 
ment the Anglo-Saxons, they began to appear in great 
numbers on the Continent. The Franks and Germans 
now learnt to fear their name as much as the English 
had once done, for in the lands where Charlemagne had 
reigned there was no jwrince strong, enough to drive 
them out of his territories, and secure peace from their 
attacks as Alfred had done for his subjects. 



di-rM 


hdr-bour 


(fbr-eign {-in) 
If reign (rdn) 


de-sc^nt 


hdr-vest 


cU-Umpt-ed 


'dcnf^age 


Chris-ti'dn-i'ty 


p^n-e^trcUe 


earn'-est 


in-t&t-^Hyr 


Hn-a-wares 


mls-er-y 


wh'Vdd-rers 



from the latter times ,-. . till, &c. 
More than 1,000 years. The 
fall of tte Republic and the 
establishn^nt of the Empire 
may be" dated from the 
battle ef Actium, fi.c. 31. 
William became king oi the 
English in a.d. 106G. 

Be-puh'Uc (Lat. res-puhHea^ 
"the public thing, matter, 
or interest," " th^ state ")i 
commonwealth, government 
without a king, the chief 
rulers being elected at stated 
times by the people. 

ceased to exist In a.d. 476. 

Charle^-magne {Shdrl-maing), 
or Charles the Great, king 

- of the Franks, conquered all 



Germany, and most of Italy, 
and fought in Spain as well 
afi^ against tRe Northmen. 
He was crowned Emperor 
of the Romans in a.d. 800. 

hin-^re (Lat. imperium, "go- 
vernment," "power"), wide 
dominion, as of an emperor. 

frdnt-i-er, borders; the parts 
fronting one as one comes 
up to a country. 

Vik-ing-ar, pirates. The Vik- 
ings have often been called 
"Sea-Kings," but the name 
has no connexion whatever 
with the word " king." 

Jlot-il'laSj fleets of small vessels. 

ath'let-iCf connected with or 
involving trials of strength. 



4. How jair NoHTfiEBN BOYB WERE- BROUGHT TJP. 
The sons of a Dorthem chief leamt from their earliest 
years how td'etid^e hmigeraHd 'cold without complain- 
ing, and to practise all kinds of exercises by which their 
bodies could be strengthened and hardened. They were 
taught to trap and kill wild 'animals in the water and 
the air, and on the dry laodV**' 'throw stones, darts and 
javelins ; wield beavy axes and clubs ; to use oars, steer 
boats, and to keep their barks in good trim for all weathers 
and seasons. They could ride and swim, and scud along 
upon snow-shoes, or skate long distances over the ice. 
They wrestled and fought together, and played at being 
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vikingax in such good earnest when they were small 
boys, that they hardly had patience to wait till they 
were men before they clamoured to share in all the 
dangers of their fierce fathers, who, after having had the 
same training as themselves, had rushed out into the 
world to seek adventures. The love which for a long 
time the early Northmen bore to their homes, and to 
the religious customs and social habits of their country, 
brought them back to the north at the end of every 
summer's short cruise. They spent the winter months 
in repairing their shattered barks, collecting fresh crews, 
planning new expeditions, and feasting among their 
kindred upon the rich plunder they had made on their 
latest voyage. Sometimes the great vikingar stayed 
away in strange lands for many years, but when they 
had been so long absent they must have had all the 
more to tell of the strange sights they had seen, and 
the great deeds they had done. Thus the boys and 
youths who heard their wonderful tales soon began to 
think that there was nothing on earth so noble and 
charming as to become a sea-rover, and go forth like 
their elders to win renown, wealth, and glory — perhaps 
^ven a small kingdom all to themselves. E. OttS. 

en-dure ^^er-cise pa'-tience 

corn-plain' 'in ff stHngih-eiud ad-vdn-tures 

jav-e-lins hdrd-enM ex-ped-i-tions 

prdc-tiae, to do again and again, cULm-oured^ raised a clamour or 
to work at frequently. What outcry. h&U clamdrem, from 
is the noun ? cldmo, I cry out, exclaim. 

re-nown', fame, glory. 



TUBAL CAIN. 

Old Tubal Cain was a man of might 

In the days when Earth was young ; 
By the fierce red light of his furnace bright 

The strokes of his hammer rung ; 
And he lifted high his brawny hand 

On the iron glowing clear, 
Till the sparks rushed out in scarlet showers, 

As he fashioned the sword and spear. 
And he sang, "Hurrah for my handiwork ! 

Hurrah for the Spear and Sword 1 
Hurrah for the hand that shall wield them well. 

For he shall be King and Lord ! " 
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To Tubal Cain came many a one, 

As he wrought, by his roaring fire, 
And each one prayed for a strong steel blade 

As the crown of his desire ; 
And he made them weapons sharp and strong. 

Till they shouted loud for glee, 
And gave him gifts of pearl and gold, 

And spoils of the forest free. 
And they sang, '* Hurrah for Tubal Cain, 

Who hath given us strength anew 1 
Hurrah for the smith, hurrah for the fire, 

And hurrah for the metal true ! " 

But a sudden change came o'er his heart 

Ere the setting of the sun, 
And Tubal Cain was fiUed with pain 

For the evil he had done : 
He saw that men, with rage and hate. 

Made war upon their kind, 
That the land was red with the blood they shed 

In their lust for carnage, blind, 
And he said, " Alas I that ever I made. 

Or that skill of mine should plan. 
The spear and the sword for men whose joy 

Is to slay their fellow-man ! " 

And for many a day old Tubal Cain 

Sat brooding o'er his woe ; 
And his hand forbore to smite the ore, 

And his furnace smouldered low. 
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But lie rose at last with a cheerful face, 

And a bright, courageous eye, 
And bared his strong right arm for work, 

While the quick flames mounted high. 
And he sang, *' Hurrah for my handiwork I " 

And the red sparks lit the air ; 
" Not alone for the blade was the bright steel made ; '* 

And he fashioned the First Ploughshare. 



And men, taught wisdom from the Past, 

In friendship joined their hands, 
Hung the sword in the hall, the spear on the wall 

And ploughed the willing lands ; 
And sang, " Hurrah for Tubal Cain ! 

Our stanch good friend is he ; 
And for the ploughshare and the plough 

To him our praise shall be. 
But while Oppression lifts its head. 

Or a tyrant would be lord, 
Though we may thank him for the Plough, 

We'll not forget the Sword ! '' 

Charles Mackay. 



finr-nace hand-i-work wield (wSld) 

scdr-let cour-dge-ous wrought (rot) 

hrood'-ing fridnd-shvp c staunch (stonsh) 

wlS'dom fierce {f4rs) \ starich {stdnsh) 
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Tu'-hal Cain, son of Lamech 
and Zillah, " an instructor of 
every artificer in brass and 
iron." (Genesis iv. 22.) 

hravm-y (bron-y), having plenty 
of brawn or muscle ; muscu- 
lar, strong. 

fash - toned, formed, made. 
French fagon, " form, shape, 
make," from Lat. /actionem, 
** act of making," from /acio, 
» I make." 

cam-age, lit. heaps of flesh ; 
slaughter, massacre. French, 
from Lat. camem, " flesh." 

amdul-dered, burnt slowly and 
without showing fire* 

ploughf -share (plou-shdr), the 



iron blade of the plough that 
sJtears or cuts the furrow. 

op-prh'9%on, cruel, unjust, or 
severe treatment ; holdings 
down, crushing one. Lat. 
op (pb), " against or upon," 
axidpressum, ^' to press, push, 
or crush." 

ty-rant, harsh and oppressive 
ruler. Lat. tyrannua, Greek 
turannos. The t at the end 
of " tyrant " has been added 
in pronunciation, and thus 
passed into the spelling ; the 
tongue is very ready to pro- 
nounce " t " after " n." Com- 
pare " tyranny," " tyran- 
nous,' 



"&c. 



Write out in prose the matter of this poem. 



EYES AND NO EYES. 



" Well, Robert, where have you been walking this 
afternoon ? " said Mr. Andrews to one of his pupils at 
the close of a holiday. 

R. I have been to Broomheath, and so round by the 
windwill upon Campmount, and home through the 
meadows by the river-side. 

Mr. A, Well, that is a pleasant round. 

B. I thought it very dull, sir ; I scarcely met with a 
single person. I had rather have gone along the 
turnpike road. 
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Mr, A. Why, if seeing men and torses is your 
objaot, you would, indeed, b^ better entertained on 
the high-road. But did you see William ? 

-B. We set out together ; but he lagged behind in the 
lane; so I walked on and left him: he is so tedious, 
always stopping to look at this thing and that I 

Mr. A, Here he cornea. Well, William, where have 
you been ? 

W. O sir, the pleasantest walk ! I went all over 
Broomheath, and so up to the mill at the top of the 
hill, and then down among the green meadows by the 
side of the river. 

Mr. A. Why, that is just the round Robert has been 
taking, and he complains of dulness. 

W, I wonder at thatl I am sure I hardly took a 
step that did not delight me, and I have brought my 
handkerchief full of curiosities home. 

Mr, A. Suppose, then, you give us some account of 
what amused you so much. I fancy it will be as new to 
.Robert as to me. 

W. The lane leading to the heath, you know, is close 
and sandy, so I did not mind it much, but made the best 
of my way. However, I spied a curious thing enough 
in the hedge. It was an old crab-tree, out of which 
grew a great bunch of something green, quite different 
j5:om the tree itself Here is a branch of it. 

Mr. A. Ah ! this is mistletoe, a plant of great fame 
for the use made of it by the Druids of old in their 
religious rites and incantations. It is one of those 
plants which do not grow in the ground by a root of 
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their own, but fix themselves upon other plants ; whence 
they have been styled parasitical, as being hangers-on> 
or dependants. 

IF. When I got upon the open heath, how charming 
it was 1 The air was so fresh, and the prospect on every 
side so unbounded ! Then it was all covered with gay 
flowers, many of which I never observed before. There 
were at least three kinds of heath (I have got them in 
my handkerchief here). There was a flock of lapwings, 
too, upon a marshy part of the heath, that amused me 
much. As I came near them, some of them kept flying 
round and round just over my head, and crying peeweet so 
distinctly, one might almost fancy they spoke. I thought 
I should have caught one of them, for he flew as if one 
of his wings was broken, and often tumbled close to the 
ground ; but as I came near, he always made a shift to 
get away. 

Mr. A. Ha, ha ! you were finely taken in then t This 
was all an artifice of the bird to entice you away from 
its nest : for they build upon the bare ground, and their 
nests would easily be observed, did not they draw off the 
attention of intruders by their loud cries and counterfeit 
lameness. 

W. I wish I had known that, for he led me a long 
chase, often over shoes in water. However, it was the 
cause of my falling in with an old man and a boy, who 
were cutting and piling up turf for fuel,. and I had a 
good deal of talk with them about the manner of pre- 
paring the turf, and the price it sells at. Well, I then 
took my course up to the windmill on the mount. I 
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dimbed up the steps of the mill in order to get a better 
view of the country round. What an extensive pros- 
pect! I counted fifteen church steeples; and I saw 
several gentlemen's houses peeping out from the midst 
of green woods and plantations ; and I could trace the 
windings of the river all along the low grounds, till it 
was lost behind a ridge of hills. But I'll tell you what I 
mean to do, sir, if you will give me leave. I will go 
again, and take with me your county map, by which I 
shall probably be able to make out most of the places. 

Mr. A* You shall have it, and I will go with you, and 
take my pocket spying glass. 

W, From the hill I went straight down to the meadows 
below, and walked on the side of a brook that runs 
into the river. It was all bordered with reeds and flags, 
and tall flowering plants, quite different from those I had 
seen on the heath. There were a great many large 
dragon-flies all about the stream. I caught one (rf the 
finest and have got him here in a leaf. But how I longed 
to catch a bird that I saw hovering over the water, and 
every now and then darting down into it I It was all 
over a mixture of the most beautiful green and blue, 
with some orange colour. It was somewhat less than a 
thrush, and had a large head and bill, and a short tail. 

Mr, A, I can tell you what that bird was,— a king- 
fishei, the celebrated halcyon of the ancients, about 
which so many tales are told. It lives on fish, which it 
catches in the manner you saw. It builds in holes in 
the banks, and is a shy retired bird, never to be seen far 
from the stream where it inhabits. 
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W. I must try to get another sight of him, fori never 
saw a bird that pleased me so much. Well, I followed 
this little brook till it entered the river, and then took 
the path that runs along the bank. There were a great 
many swallows sporting upon the surface of the water, 
that entertained me with their motions. Sometimes 
they dashed into the stream, sometimes they pursued 
one another so quick that the eye could scarcely follow 
them. In one place, where a high steep sandbank rose 
directly above the river, I observed some of them go in 
and out of holes, with which the bank was bored full. 

Mr, A, Those were sandmartins, the smallest <£ our 
four species of swallows. They are of a mouse-colour 
above, and white beneath. They make their nests 
and bring up their young in these holes, which run a 
great depth, and by their situation are secure from all 
plunderers. 

W. A little farther I saw a man in a boat, who was 
catching eels in an odd way. He had a long pole with 
broad iron prongs at the end, just like Neptune's tri- 
dent, only there were five instead of three. This he 
pushed straight down among the mud in the deepest 
parts of the river, and fetched up the eels sticking 
between the prongs. 

ifr. A, I have seen this method ; it is called spearing 
of eels. 

W, While I was looking at him a heron came flying 
over my head, with his large, flagging wings. He lit 
at the next turn of the river, and I crept softly behind 
the bank to watch bis motions. He had waded into 
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the water as far as his long legs would carry him, and 
was standing with his neck drawn in, looking intently 
on the stream. Presently he darted hia long bill as 
quick as lightning into the water, and drew out a iish, 
which he swallowed. I saw him catch another in the 



same manner. He then took alarm at some noise I 
made, and flew away slowly to a wood at some distance, 
where he settled. 

Mr. A. Prohably his nest was there, for herons build 
upon the loftiest trees they can find, and sometimes in 
society together like rooks. 
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W, I then turned homeward across the meadows, 
and I got to the high field next our house just as the 
sun was setting. What a glorious sight I The clouds 
were tinged purple, and crimson, and yellow, of all 
shades and hues, and the clear sky varied from blue to 
a fine green at the horizon. But how large the sun 
appears just as it sets ! 

Mr, A. It does so ; and you may probably have ob- 
served the same apparent enlargement of the moon at 
its rising. It is an optical deception, depending upon 
principles which I cannot well explain to you till you 
know more of that branch of science. But what a 
number of new ideas this afternoon's walk has afforded 
you ! Did you see nothing of all these sights, Robert ? 

K I saw some of them, but I did not take particular 
notice of them ; I did not care about them, and I made 
the best of my way home. 

Mr, A, That would have been right had you beeu 
sent a message ; but, as you only walked for amuse- 
ment, it would have been wiser to have sought out as 
many sources of it as possible. But so it is, one man 
walks through the world with his eyes open, and another 
with them shut ; and upon this difference depends all 
the superiority of knowledge the one acquires above 
the other. I have known sailors who had been in all 
the quarters of the world, and could tell you nothing 
but the signs of the tippling-houses they frequented in 
different ports; and the price and quality of the liquor. 
On the other hand, a Franklin could not cross the 
Channel without making some observations useful to 
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mankind. While many a vacant thoughtless youth is 
whirled throughout Europe without gaining a single 
idea worth crossing a street for, the observing eye and 
inquiring mind find matter of improvement and delight 
in every ramble in town and country. Do you then, 
William, continue to make use of your eyes; and you, 
Robert, learn that eyes were given you to use. 

Evenings at Horm^- 



thxmgM (thot) 


draw (dro) 


sought (sot) 


walk (wok) 


cav^JU (hot) 


fall (foV) 


' straight (strdt) 


quarter (hvort-er) 


de-light (de-Ut) 


quality (kuybl'i'ti) 


meadow (mM-o) 


enough (e-nilf). 


pleasant (pUz-ant) 


knowledge (nbl-ej) 


hdl-i-day 


com-pldin hdl-cy-on 


hand-ker-ohief 


Wbp-wings plun-der-er 


re-h-gious 


se-CTire ex-t^n-sive 


de-p^nd-ants 


mlx-ture ap-pdr-ent 


plant' d-tions 


Sfar-faee en-ldrge-ment 


in-hdb^t 


did-ness con-tln-ue 



en-ter-tdin-ed, OrmtLsed , inter- 
ested, pleased. 

te''di-ou8, wearisome, dull. 

cu'-ri-ds-i'tieSf curious things ; 
interesting and strange ob- 
jects. 

miatle-toe {mizl'to)^ an ever- 
green plant that grows on 
apple and oak trees. 

Driirid, a priest, or wise man, 



among the Celts, Gauls, and 
Britons of old times. The 
Druids regarded the oak as 
sacred, and sacrificed under 
it. 

rites, ceremonies, usages. 

in-cant-d^tions, enchantments, 
singing or chanting some 
form of words, supposed to 
have a magical efEect. Lat. 
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in, 'Mnto, towards/* and 
cantOj " I sing." 

styled^ named, called. 

par-a-dt-ic-aly parasite-like. A 
parasite is one that habit- 
ually eats beside or at the 
expense of another; a 
hanger-on. Hence an animal 
that lives upon another, 
or a plant that grows upon 
another. Greek, para^ " be- 
side," and «ito», " food." 

prb-spect, outlook, view. Lat. 
proy "forth, forward," and 
spectunij " to look." 

drt'i'fice, trick, dodge. 

en-tice, tempt, decoy^ lead 
away. 

in-trud-erSf persons that intrude^ 
or thrust themselves in, or 
come where they are not 
wanted. Lat. in, " into," or 
*'upon," and trvdo, "I 
thrust." 

counf-er-feit, pretended, make- 
believe. French, conti'efait; 
Lat. contra, "against," and 
factum, " made " or " done," 
set up in place of the real 
thing. 

vdc-ant, empty, empty-headed. 



c^^e-hHit-edf much praised, 
famous. 

dn-cientSf men of old time. 

spi-ci-esy kinds, sorts. 

N^tune, tibe Boman god <^ 
the sea. 

tri-dent^ a three-toothed instru- 
ment ; a sceptre with three 
prongs. Lat. trei, " three," 
and dent-, " tooth." 

nUth-ody plan, mode, way. 

fldg-ging, tending to droop (as 
if tired). 

so-ci-e-ty, companionship. Lat. 
eodetatem, from eociue, '* a 
companion." 

hchri-zon, the hounding line, 
where earth and sky appear 
to meet. 

dp-tic-alj connected with the 
eye. 

de-c^tion, deceiving, cheating. 
" It is an optical deception " 
t= "The eye is deceived — 
the eye sees the object under 
conditions that make it ap- 
pear different from what it 
really is." 

ac-quire, gain, obtain. 

Frank-liny Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin, a philosopher. 



Give the meaning of the foUounng eocpresmms at 
greater length : " church steeples," ** county map," 
" pocket spying glass." Find or make six similar 
examples, and express them a^ lengths 
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SIGNS OF RAIN. 

Forty reasons for not accepting the invitation of a 
friend to make an excursion : 

The hollow winds begin to blow. 
The clouds look black, the glass is low, 
The soot falls down, the spaniels sleep. 
And spiders from their cobwebs peep. 
Last night the sun went pale to bed, 
The moon in haloes hid her head. 
The boding shepherd heaves a sigh, 
For see a rainbow spans the sky. 
The walls are dan^p, the ditches smell 
Closed is the pink-eyed pimpernel. 
Hark how the chairs and tables crack ; 
Old Betty's joints are on the rack ; 
Loud quack the ducks, the peacocks cry, 
The distant hills are seeming nigh ; 
How restless are the snorting swine ; 
The busy flies disturb the kine ; 
Low o*er the grass the swallow wings, 
The cricket, too, how sharp he sings ; 
Puss on the hearth, with velvet paws. 
Sits wiping o'er her whiskered jaws. 
Through the clear stream the fishes rise. 
And nimbly catch the incautious flies. 
The glow-worms, numerous and bright. 
Illumed the dewy dell last night. 
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At dusk the squalid toad was seen. 
Hopping and crawling o'er the green. 
The whirling wind the dust obeys. 
And in the rapid eddy plays. 
The frog has changed his yellow vest. 
And in a ruseet coat is drest. 
Though June, the air is cold and still. 
The mellow blackbird's voice is shrill. 
My dog, so altered in hrs taste, 
Quits mutton-bones, on grass to feast. 
And see yon rooks, how odd their flight ! 
They imitate the gliding kite. 
And seem precipitate to fall, 
As if they felt the piercing ball. 
'Twill surely rain ; I see with sorrow 
Our jaunt must be put off to-morrow. 

Dr. Jenner. 



y9dn-4el 


jPim-per-^el 


dis'turb 


spi'der 


pea'-cock 


at'ter 


ha'-loea 


in-cau'-tiovs 


squal'-id 



il'lumed^ Wghted, pre-clp-xtate^ thrown head- 

imrit-ate, do as some one else long, 

does. 



There are forty linfis, indeed, but not quite forty reasons, 
or ^igna of rain. 
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THE OLD RAIN-MAKEK. 

A TALL old man of about seventy, or perliaps eighty 
years, had paid ua a visit. From Lis appearance, and 
the numerous spells hung about his person, I judged 
Lim to be a rain-maker. His face was smeared with 
wood-ashes, and there was a good deal of the ideal 
demon in his personal exterior. 

I gave him a blue ehirt, and a glass of Marsala wine, 
thus appealing at once to his exterior and interior. 
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It is always advisable to make friends with the rain- 
makers, as they are regarded by the natives as priests, 
and are considered with a certain respect. I therefore 
gave him another glass of wine ; or, to be correct, he drank 
it from a tin that had contained preserved provisions. 

This caused him to blink his eyes and smack his lips, 
and the old rain-maker grinned a ghastly smile of ad- 
miration. His wood-ash-smeared features relaxed into 
an expression that denoted " more wine." I thought 
he had enough, and there was none to spare ; therefore, 
having opened his heart, I began to ask him questions. 

That unfailing key, liquor, had established a con- 
fidential flow of conversation. The old fellow explained 
that he knew the entire country, and he had no objection 
to accompany us to Lobore for a small consideration in 
the shape of a cow. He assured me that if he were with 
us, the natives would be civil throughout the journey. 

I asked him whether he would keep the rain away 
during the journey, as it would be very unpleasant 
should the soldiers* kits get wet. IJe immediately blew 
his rain-whistle that was suspended to his neck, and 
looked at me as though I could no longer doubt his 
capability. I then sent for a German horn from my 
cabin. This was a polished cow's horn, fitted with 
brass, which I think had cost a shilling. I begged the 
old rain-maker's acceptance of this instrument, which 
might be perhaps superior to his whistle. 

The wdne had now so far warmed his old blood, that 
the ancient sorcerer was just in that Btate of good will 
with all mankind which made him doubly grateful for 
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so interesting a present. He blew the horn ! — again, 
and again ! He grinned till the tears ran down his eyes, 
and at once suspended the glittering toy around his 
neck. He now said, " I am a great sheik ; there is no 
rain-maker so great as I ; you will travel with me, and 
this horn shall keep you dry. Don't trouble yourself 
about the Bans, they won't molest you ; but start as 
soon as you can." 

We had thus gained a valuable ally and guide. 
Although I knew the direction of Lobor^, I should have 
been obliged to travel by compass, therefore I was over- 
joyed that we had obtained so experienced an old fellow 
as the rain-maker. His name was Lokko. 

At 3 P.M., on 8th February, we started, old Lokko 
leading the way, and waving a couple of thin, peeled 
sticks at a refractory black cloud that appeared deter- 
mined to defy his rain-ruling powers. A few loud blasts 
upon the new horn, and a good deal of pantomime and 
gesticulation on the part of old Lokko, at length had the 
desired efl'ect; the cloud went off about its business, 
and Lokko, having given his face an extra rub of fresh 
wood-ashes before starting, looked ugly enough to 
frighten any rain-devil out of his wits. 

Sir S. W, Baker. 

eigM-y (dt-i) pre-sdrved ghdd-ly {gdsU) 

pirson-al pro-vis-ions vdil-u-a-Ue 

eX'UT'i'Or un-faiV -ivg ex-p^r-i-enced 

in-t^'i'Or ac-dpt-ance de-Urm-ined 

cdp-a-Vd-i-ty In-stru-ment con-vers-d-tion 
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Jip^lSy charms ; objects (com- 
monly words or expressions) 
supposed to possess magical 
power. 

t-d^-cU, imagined, conceived by 
the mind. 

ap-peat'ingy applying to, ad- 
dressing (with the purpose 
of persuading). 

ad-vis-a-bU, such as one would 
advise; prudent 

re-ldXf loosen, become less firm 
or rigid. 



aor-cer-er^ magician, wizard ; 
one that professes to foretell 
or to influence the future by 
lots, magic, evil spirits, &c. 

sheik {ahSk, or shdk)^ chief. 

re-frdC'tor-yy stubborn, obsti- 
nate, Lat re, " back," ami 
fractam^ " to break." 

pan'to-mime^ action designed to 
express one*s meaning. 

geS'l^-^Jrd'txon^ making ges- 
tures, or motions of the 
body. 



RAIN IN SUMMER. 

How beautiful is the rain ! 

After the dust and heat, 

In the broad and fiery street, 

In the narrow lane, 

How beautiful is the rain ! 

How it clatters along the roofs. 

Like the tramp of hoofs ! 

How it gushes and struggles out 

From the throat of the overflowing spout ! 

Across the window-pane 

It pours and pours ; 

And swift and wide 

With a muddy tide, 

Like a river down the gutter roars 

The rain, the welcome rain I 
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The sick man from his chamber looks 

At the twisted brooks j 

He can feel the cool 

Breath of each little pool; 

His fevered brain 

Grows calm again, 

And he breathes a blessing on the rain. 

From the neighbouring school 

Come the boys, 

With more than their wonted noise 

And commotion; 

And down the wet streets 

Sail their mimic fleets. 

Till the treacherous pool 

Engulfs them in its whirling 

And turbulent ocean. 

In the country, on every side 

Where far and wide. 

Like a leopard's tawny and spotted hide. 

Stretches the plain, 

To the dry grass and the dryer grain 

How welcome is the rain I 

In the furrowed land 

The toilsome and patient oxen stand ; 

Lifting the yoke-encumbered head, 

With their dilated nostrils spread, 

They silently inhale 

The clover-scented gale. 
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And the vapours that arise 

From the well-watered and smoking soiL 

For this rest in the furrow after toil 

Their large and lustrous eyes 

Seem to thank the Lord, 

More than man's spoken word. 

Near at hand. 

From under the sheltering trees, 

The farmer sees 

His pastures and his fields of grain. 

As they bend their tops 

To the numberless'beating drops 

Of the incessant rain. 

He counts it as no sin 

That he sees therein 

Only his own thrift and gain. 

These, and far more than these, 

The Poet sees ! 

He can behold 

Aquarius old, 

Walking the fenceless fields of air. 

And from each ample fold 

Scattering everywhere 

The showery rain. 

As the farmer scatters his grain. 

He can behold 

Things manifold 

That have not yet been wholly told, — 

Have not yet been wholly sung nor said. 
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For his thought, that never stops, 

Follows the water-drops 

Down to the graves of the dead, 

Down through chasms and gulfs profound, 

To the dreary fountain-head 

Of lakes and rivers under ground ; 

And sees them, when the rain is done, 

On the bridge of colours seven, ^ 

Climbing up once more to heaven, 

Opposite the setting sun. 

Thus the Seer, 

With vision clear. 

Sees forms appear and disappear, 

In the perpetual round of strange 

Mysterious change 

From birth to death, from death to birth. 

From earth to heaven, from heaven to earth ;. 

Till glimpses more sublime 

Of things, unseen before. 

Unto his wondering eyes reveal ^ * 

The Universe, as an immeasurable wheel 

Turning for evermore 

In the rapid and rushing river of Time. 

H. W. Longfellow. 

chdm-ber calm (Jcdm) school (sh&I) 

tawn'-y (ida-i) wontf-ed {wimt-) chasm (kdzrn) 

heau'-ti-ful wlArl-ing toil'-some 

fi-er-y leo-pa/rd pd-tient 

wU-comc fiir-row pds-tures 

neigh' "bour-ing per-pU-iUal nilm-her-lesB 
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com-md'tionj motion (of many; 
together ; great stir and ex- 
citement. 

mim-ic fleets, imitation fleets ; 
floating objects in imitation 

of real ships. 
trkich-er-ouSy deceitful, faith- 
less. — Why is the pool said 
to be treacherous ? 
en-gulf, swallow or overwhelm 
in a gulf. A gulf is strictly 
a hollow ; hence a deep hole 
or whirlpool. 
turh-U'lent, disturbed, heaving, 
agitated. Lat. turbulentas, 
from turba, " a crowd." 
yoke-encumbered, encumbered 
or hampered with the yoke. 
Compare "clover-scented," 
scented with clover. — Find 
or make similar examples. 
di-ldtr-ed, parted wide, spread 
out. Lat. di, '^ asunder/' and 
latus, " brought, carried." 
inhale, breathe in, draw into 

the lungs. 
lu8-trou8, full of lustre ; bright, 

shining. 
in-cess-ant, unceasing, never 

stopping. 
A^qud-ri'USi the Water-bearer, 
one of the signs of the zo- 
diac. The zodiac is an ima- 
ginary broad belt in the 
heavens, in which the sun 
and the larger planets appear 



to move. It was divided by 
the ancients into twelve 
equal parts, each of which 
they named after some object 
(usually an animal) which 
the group of stars in it seemed 
to represent. Tlie sun is in the 
division called " Aquarius " 
in mid-winter (January 20th 
to February 19th). The poet 
seems to attribute all rainy 
weather, even in summer, to 
Aquarius. The name is Lat., 
from aqua, ** water." 
pro-found^, deep, far down be- 
low the surface. Lat. pro- 
fundus, from pro, ** forth, 

forward," and fundus, ** the 

bottom." 
the bridge of colours seven. 

What is this? Name the 

seven colours. 
vi-sion {vizhony seeing, sight. 

Lat. visionem, from visum, 

" to see." 
mys-t^ri-ous, of the nature of 

a mystery ; such as no one 

can explain. 
sub-lime, high, lofty, elevated. 
U'-ni-verse, the whole world, all 

created things together. T^at. 

universum, from ununi, 

"one," and versum, ''turned," 

— ** turned into one." 
vni-m^as-Ur-a-ble, larger than 

can be measured. 
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LESSON FROM THE RAIN 

Let us suppose that it is summer time, that you 
are in the country, and that you have fixed upon a 
certain day for a holiday ramble. Some of you are 
going to gather wild-flowers, some to collect pebbles, 
and some without any very definite aim beyond the 
love of the holiday and of any sport or adventuie 
which it may bring with it Soon after sunrise on the 
eventful day you are awake, and great is your delight 
to find the sky clear and the sun shining warmly. It 
is arranged, however, that you do not start until after 
breakfast-time, and meanwhile you busy yourselves in 
getting ready all the baskets and sticks and other gear 
of which you are to make use during the day. But the 
brightness of the morning begins to get dimmed. The 
few clouds which were to be seen at first have growa 
large, and seem evidently gathering together for a storm. 
And sure enough, ere breakfast is well over, the first 
ominous big drops are seen falling. You cling to the 
hope that it is only a shower which will soon be over, 
and you go on with the preparations for the journey 
notwithstanding. But the rain shows no symptom of 
soon ceasing. The big drops come down thicker and 
faster; little pools of water begin to form in the 
hollows of the road, and the window-panes are now 
streaming with rain. With sad heiirts you have to 
give up all hope of holding your excitrsion to-day. 
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It is no doubt very tantalizing to be disappointed 
in this way when the promised pleasure was on the 
very point of becoming yours. But let us see if we 
cannot derive some compensation even from the bad 
weather. Late in the afternoon the sky clears a little, 
and the rain ceases. You are glad to get outside 
again, and so we all sally forth for a walk. Streams of 
muddy water are still coursing along the sloping road- 
way. If you will let me be your guide, I would advise 
that we should take our walk by the neighbouring 
river. We wend our way by wet paths and green 
lanes, where every hedgerow is still dripping with 
moisture, until we gain the bridge, and see the river 
right beneath us. What a change this one day's heavy 
rain has made I Yesterday yo\i could almost count 
the stones in the channel, so small and clear was the 
current. But look at it now I The water fills the 
channel from bank to bank, and rolls along swiftly. 
We can watch it for a little from the bridge. As it 
rushes past, innumerable leaves and twigs are seen 
floating on its surface. Now and then a larger branch, 
or even a whole tree-trunk, comes down, tossing and 
rolling about on the flood. Sheaves of straw or hay, 
planks of wood, pieces of wooden fence, sometimes 
a poor duck, unable to struggle against the current^ 
roll past us and show how the river has. risen above 
its banks and done damage to the farms higher ;up its 
course. 

We linger for a while on the bridge, watching this 
unceasing tumultuous rush of water and the constant 
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vaiiety of objects which it carries down the channel 
You think it was perhaps almost worth while to lose 
your holiday for the sake of seeing so grand a sight as 
this angry and swollen river, roaring and rushing with 
its full burden of dark water. Now, while the scene 
is still fresh before you, ask yourselves a few simple 
questions about it, and you will find perhaps additional 
reasons for not regretting the failure of the promised 
excursion. 

In the first place, where does all this added mass 
of water in the river come from ? You say it was 
the rain that brought it. Well, but how should it 
find its way into this broad channel ? Why does not 
the rain run off the ground without making any river 
at all ? 

But, in the second place, where does the rain come 
from ? In the early morning the sky was bright, then 
clouds appeared, and then came the rain, and you 
answer that it was the clouds which supplied the rain. 
But the clouds must have derived the water from some 
source. How is it that clouds gather rain, and let it 
descend upon the earth ? 

In the third place, what is it which causes the river 
to rush on in one direction more than another ? When 
the water was low, and you could, perhaps, almost step 
across the channel on the stones and gravel, the current, 
small though it might be, was still quite perceptible. 
You saw that the water was moving along the channel 
always from the same quarter. And now when the 
channel is filled with this rolling torrent of dark water, 
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you see that the direction of the current is still the 
same. Can you tell why this should be ? 

Again, yesterday the water was clear, to-day it is 
dark and discoloured. Take a little of this dirty- 
looking water home with you, and let it stand all night 
in a glass. To-morrow morning you will find that it 
is clear, and that a fine layer of mud has sunk to the 
bottom. It is mud, therefore, which discolours the 
swollen river. But where did this mud come from? 
Plainly, it must have something to do with the heavy 
rain and the flooded state of the stream. 

Well, this river, whether in shallow or in flood, is 
always moving onward in one direction, and the mud 
which it bears along is carried towards the same point 
to which the river itself is hastening. While we sit ou 
the bridge watching the foaming water as it eddies 
and whirls past us, the question comes home to us — 
what becomes of all this vast quantity of water and mud ? 

Remember, now, that our river is only one of many 
hundreds which flow across this country, and that there 
are thousands more in other countries where the same 
thing may be seen which we have been watching to- 
day. They are all flooded when heavy rains come ; they 
all flow downwards : and all of them carrv more or less 
mud along with them. 

As we walk homewards again, it will be well to put 
together some of the chief features of this day's ex- 
perience. We have seen that sometimes the sky is clear 
and blue, with the sun shining brightly and warmly in 
it ; that sometimes clouds come across the sky, and that 
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when they gather thickly rain is apt to fall. We have 
seen that a river flows ; that it is swollen hy heavy rain, 
and that when swollen it is apt to be muddy. In this 
way we have learnt that there is a close connection 
between the sky above us and the earth under our feet. 
In the morning, it seemed but a little thing that clouds 
should be seen gathering overhead ; and yet, ere evening 
fell, these clouds led by degrees to the flooding of the 
river, the sweeping down of trees, and fences, and farm 
produce ; and it might even be to the destruction of 
bridges, the inundation of fields and villages and towns, 
and a large destruction of human life and property. 

But perhaps you live in a large town and have no 
opportunity of seeing such country sights as I have 
been describing, and in that case you may naturally 
enough imagine that these things cannot have much 
interest lor you. You may learn a gpeat deal, how- 
ever, about rain and streams even in the streets of a 
town. Catch a little of the rain in a plate, and you 
will find it to be so much clear water. But look at it 
as it courses along the gutters. You see how muddy 
it is. It has swept away the loose dust worn by wheels 
and feet from the stones of the street, and carried it 
into the gutters. Each gutter thus becomes like the 
flooded river. You can watch, too, how chips of straw^ 
, corks, bits of wood, and other loose objects lying in the 
street are borne away, very much as the trunks of 
trees are carried by the river. Even in a town, there- 
fore, you can follow how changes in the sky lead to 
changes on the earth. 
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' If you think for a little, you will recall many other 
illustrations of the way in which the common things 
of everyday life are connected together. As far back 
as you can remember, you have been familiar with such 
things as sunshine, clouds, wind, rain, rivers, frost, and 
snow, and they have grown so commonplace that you 
never think of considering about them. You cannot 
imagine them, perhaps, as in any way dilBFerent from 
what they are; they seem, indeed, so natural and so 
necessary that you may even be surprised when any one 
asks you to give a reason for them. But if you had 
lived all your lives in a country where no rain ever 
fell, and if you were to be brought to such a country as 
this, 9,nd were to see such a storm of rain as you have 
been watching to-day, would it not be very strange to 
you, and would you not naturally enough begin to ask 
the meaning of it ? Or suppose that a boy from some 
very warm part of the world were to visit this country 
in winter, and to see for the first time snow fall, and 
the rivers solidly frozen-over, would you be surprised if 
he showed great astonishment ? If he asked you to 
tell him what snow is, and why the ground is so bard, 
and the air so cold, why the streams no longer flow, 
but have become crusted with ice — could you answer 
his questions ? 

And yet these questions relate to very common, 
everyday things. If you think about them, you will 
learn, perhaps, that the answers are not quite so easily 
found as, you had imagined. Do not suppose that 
because a thing is common, it can- have no interest for 
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you. There is really nothing so common as not to 
deserve your attention, and which will not reward you 
for your pains. 

I would fain have you not to be content with what is 
said in this little book, or in other books, whether small 
or great, but rather to get into the habit of using your 
own eyes and seeing for yourselves what takes place ia 
this wonderful world of ours. All round you there is 
abundant material for this most delightful inquiry. No 
excursion you ever made in pursuit of mere enjoyment 
and adventure by river, heath, or hill, could give you 
more hearty pleasure than a ramble with eyes and ears 
alike open to note the lessons to be learnt from every 
day and from every landscape. Remember that besides 
the printed books which you use at home, or at school, 
there is the great book of Nature, wherein each of us, 
young and old, may read, and go on reading all through 
life without exhausting even a small part of what it 
has to teach us. 

It is this great book — Air, Earth, and Sea — ^which 
I would have you look into. Do not be content with 
merely noticing that such and such events take place. 
For instance, to return to our walk to the flooded river ; 
do not let a fact such as a storm or a flood pass without 
trying to find out something about it. Get into the 
habit of asking Nature questions, as we did in the 
course of our homeward walk. Never rest until you 
get at the reasons for what you notice going on around 
you. In this way even the commonest things will come 
to wear a new interest for you. Wherever you go there 
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will be something for you to notice; something that 
will serve to increase the pleasure which the landscape 
would otherwise afford. You will thus learn to use 
your eyes quickly and correctly; and this habit of 
observation will be of the utmost value to you, no 
matter what may be the path of life which lies before 
vou. A. Geikie. 



col'ldct 

ad-vdn-ture 

e-vhvt'ful 

ar-rdnged 

dSbM-agt 

descend 

dis-ap-poinf-ed 



Irkik'fast 

hright'Ticss 

de-strUc'tion 

moistf-ure 

f^t'Ure 

fdil-ure 

cx-p^r-i-ence 



ad-di-Won-al 

op-por'tu-ni-ty 

fa-mU'i-ar 

as-thn-ish-meTU 

ab'ilnd'^nt 

nut'tir-i-al 

tUm-iblt'ii'Ous 



di-Jin-itey fixed, exact. Lat. 
(lefinituSf having fixed limits 
or bounds; from de, " down," 
and JinUuSf ** ended, bound- 
ed ; " from JimSj " end, 
limit" 

i-vid-ent-ly^ clearly, obviously. 
From Lat e, "out," or 
" quite," and rw/eo, " 1 



see. 
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b-min-ous, presenting an omen, 
or sign of something that is 
going to happen — usually 
something evil ; foreboding 
evil. 

jour'-ney (jiir-ni), strictly a 
day^s travel, a going some- 
where. French, ^oMJ'n^, "a 
day." 



sj/m-ptom, Bigiiy indication. 
Greek, gymptdma, literally, 
"a falling together," some- 
thing tJiat falls or occurs 
along with something else, 
and whose presence indicates 
the existence of the other 
thing. 

ex-cur-sion, a running out or 
avxtyfrom one^s usual abode ; 
a jaunt, a trip. Lat. excur- 
sionem, from ex^ " out,*' and 
cursum " to run," 

tcin-tal'iz-ing, vexing, teasing, 
giving hope and presently 
taking it away. According 
to the Greek fable, Tantalus 
was punished by being made 
to stand in water up to the 
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chin, with fruit hanging over 
his head, while the water and 
the fruit went back from 
him whenever he tried to 
satisfy his thirst or his 
hunger. 
com-pen-sd-tionj something to 
make up for a loss or a disap- 
pointment Lat. com, "to- 
gether," and pensdtum^ ** to 
weigh," — "to give weight for 
weight ' ' 
io course^ to run (swiftly), to 
hoM on its course or the way 
it 18 running. Lat cursum, 
" to run/' 
cJidn-nel, bed (of a river), pas- 
sage (for water). Another 
form of the same word is 
** canil." Ijat candlis, *' a 
water-pipe," from canna, " a 
reed." 



cur-renty the running, flowing, 
course, of water. Lat. atrro, 
" I run." 

per-dtp-ti-ble, capable of being 
perceived, seen or felt. 

tdr-rentj a boiling^ rushing cur- 
rent of water. Lat. iorrens, 
" boding," and hence turbu- 
lent, moving violently. 

dis-coV'Oured, What is the 
force of dis f 

tn-und-d'tion, flooding, letting 
the waves or water in upon. 
Lat in, "into, upon," and 
unda, " a wave. '' 

il-lm-trd-tion, something that 
throws light upon something 
else, an example. Lat. il for 
ifif " into, upon," and lustrd- 
turn, " to throw light on.'* 

ex-hamfing, drawing out the 
whole, using up. 



THE DRAGON OF WANTLEY. 

Old stories tell how Hercules 

A dragon slew at Lerna, 
With seven heads and fourteen eyes. 

To see and well discern-a : 
But he had a cluh, this dragon to drub. 

Or he ne*er had done it, I warrant ye : 
But More of More-hall, with nothing at all. 

He slew the dragon of Wantley. 
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This Hragon had two furious wings, 

Each one upon each shoulder ; 
With a sting in his tail as long as a flail. 

Which made him bolder and bolder. 
He had long claws, and in his jaws 

Four and forty teeth of iron ; 
With a hide as tough as any buflf, 

Which did him round environ. 

Have you not heard how the Trojan horse 

Held seventy men in his belly ? 
This dragon was not quite so big. 

But very near, 1*11 tell ye ; 
Devoured he poor children three. 

That could not with him grapple ; 
And at one sup he ate them up, 

As one would eat an apple. 

All sorts of cattle this dragon would eat. 

Some say he ate up trees, 
And that the forests sure he would 

Devour up by degrees : 
For houses and churches were to him geese 
and turkeys; 
He ate all and left none behind. 
But some stones, dear Jack, that he could not crack. 
Which on the hills you will find. 

Hard by a furious knight there dwelt ; 

Men, women, girls, and boys. 
Sighing and sobbing, came to his lodging, 

And made a hideous noise. 
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O save us all, More of More-hall, 

Thou peerless knight of these woods ; 

Do but slay this dragon, who won't leave us a rag on. 
We'll give thee all our goods. 

This being done, he did engage 

To hew the dragon down ; 
But first he went new armour to 

Bespeak at Sheffield town ; 
With spikes all about, not within but without. 

Of steel so sharp and strong, 
Both behind and before, arms, legs, and all o'er. 

Some five or six inches long. 

Ha<i you but seen him in this dress, 

How fierce he look'd, and how big, 
You would have thought him for to bo 

Some Egyptian porcupig : 
He frighted all, cats, dogs, and all. 

Each cow, each horse, and each hog ; 
For fear they did flee, for they took him to be 

Some strange, outlandish, hedge-hog. 

To see this fight all people then 

Got up on trees and houses, 
On churches some, and chimneys too ; 

But these put bn their trousers, 
Not to spoil their hose. As soon as he rose, 

To make him strong and mighty. 
He drank, by the tale, six pots of ale 

And a quart of aqua-vitae^ 
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It is not strength that always wins, 

For wit doth strength excel; 
Which made our cunning champion 

Creep down into a well. 
Where he did think this dragon would drink. 
And so he did in truth ; 



And as he stoop'd low, he rose up and cried, Boh 1 
And kick'd him in the mouth. 

Oh, quoth the dragon with a deep s^h. 

And tum'd six times together. 
Sobbing and tearing, cursing and swearing 

Out of his throat of leather : 
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More of More-hall, O thou rascal, 

Would I had seen thee never ; 
With the thing at thy foot thou hast prick*d my 
throat, 

And I'm quite undone for ever. 

Murder, murder, the dragon cried. 

Alack, alack, for grief; 
Had you but miss'd that place^ you could 
Have done me no mischief. 
Then his head he shaked, trembled and quaked. 
And down he lay and cried ; 
First on one knee, then on back tumbled he ; 
So groan'd, and kicked, and died. 

Old Ballad. 



fu'-H-ovs Ibdg-inff 

hld-e-otis drm-our 

E-gyjhtian ex-cd 

shout -der (shdl-der) 

tough (tibf) 



Her-cu^leSy the most famous of 
ancient heroes, remarkable 
for his strength. 

dritg-on. This monster, also 
called a liydra, was said to 
have nine heads. As Her- 
cules struck them o£E with 
his club, two new heads grew 
on in place of each former 
one ; at last he burned them 
away. The middle head, 



out'ldnd-ish 
chlm-^nevs 



mis- chief 
knight (nit) \ 
night (nit) J 



which was immortal, Her- 
cules buried under a huge 
rock. 

Ler-na^ a district in Greece. 

dis'Cem^ see, understand. 

wd.r^ant (wbr^ant\ assure. 

en-vi-ron^ surround^ encompass. 

Tr6-jan horse. When the 
Greek Sj after ten years* siege, 
were unable to take Troy 
{TrdH-a, Trd-ja), they buiit 
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a huge horse of wood, and 
tilling its belly with armed 
men, sent it into the city as 
a peace-offering to one of 
the deities worshipped by 
the Trojans. Then they pre- 
tended that they were going 
to give up the siege and 
return home. The present 
was accepted y and at night 
the armed men came out of 
the horse, and opened the 
gates of the city, which thus 
fell into the hands of the 
Greeks. 

seventy. This number is given 
at random. The exact num- 
ber is nowhere mentioned. 
Virgil names nine men. 

dervouT^j eat up. Lat de^ 



" down," and voro, " I eat 
greedily.* * 

peer^-lesSj without peer or equal. 

pdr^H-pig, humorous for 
" porcupine," a small ani- 
mal covered with quills. 
Ital. porco spinoso ; Lat 
porcus, ^^ a pig," and spinosus, 
*' thorny, covered with thorns 
or spines (spiruB). " 

by the tahf by the reckoning or 
numbering ,* according to 
the account kept. Compare 
**the tale of bricks" (Exo- 
dus, chap, v.), the number 
told, or counted, or stated. 

a-qua-vi'-tfBy Lat., "water of 
life," brandy, or other strong 
spirit. 

quoth, said. 



CRUSOE MAKING EARTHENWARE. 



I HAD long studied to make, by some means or other, 
some earthen vessels, which, indeed, I wanted sorely, 
but knew not where to come at them. However, coii- 
sidering the heat of the climate, I did not doubt but if 
I could find out any clay, I might make some pots that 
might, being dried in the sun, be hard enough and 
strong enough to bear handling, and to hold anything 
that was dry, and required to be kept so ; and as this 
was necessary in the preparing com, meal, &c., which 
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was the thing I was doing, I resolved to make some as 
large as I could, and fit only to stand like jars, to hold 
what should be put into them. 

It would make the reader pity me, or rather laugh at 
me, to tell how many awkward ways I took to raise this 
paste ; what odd, misshapen, ugly things I made ; how 
many of them fell in, and how many fell out, the clay 
not being stiflF enough to bear its own weight; how 
many cracked by the over-violent heat of the sun, being 
set out too hastily ; and how many fell in pieces with 
only removing, as well before as after they were dried ; 
and, in a word, how, after having laboured hard to find 
the clay — to dig it, to temper it, to bring it home and 
work it — I could not make above two large earthen 
ugly things (I cannot call them jars) in about two 
months' labour. 

However, as the sun baked these two very dry and 
hard, I lifted them very gently up, and set them down 
again in two great wicker-baskets, which I had made 
on purpose for them, that they might not break ; and 
as between the pot and the basket there was a little 
room to spare, I stuffed it full of the rice and barley 
straw ; and these two pots, being to stand always dry, I 
thought would hold my dry corn, and perhaps the meal, 
when the com was bruised. 

Though I miscarried so much in my design for large 
pots, yet I made seveml smaller things with better 
success ; such as little round pots, flat dishes, pitchers, 
and pipkins, and any things my hand turned to ; and. 
the heat of the sun baked them quite hard. 
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But all this would not answer my end, which was to 
get an earthen pot to hold what was liquid, and bear 
the fire — which none of these could do. It happened 
after some time, making a pretty large fire for cooking 
my meat, when I went to put it out after I had done 
with it, I found a broken piece of one of my earthen- 
ware vessels in the fire, hurnt as hard as a stone, and 
red as a tile. I was agreeably surprised to see it, and 
said to myself, that certainly they might be made to 
bum whole, if they would burn broken. 

This set me to study how to order my fire, so as to 
make it bum some pots. I had no notion of a kiln, 
such as the potters bum in, or of glazing them with 
lead, though I had gome lead to do it with ; but I 
placed three large pipkins, and two or three pots, in a 
pile, one upon another, and placed my firewood all 
round it with a great heap of embers under them. I 
plied the fire with fresh fuel round the outside, and 
upon the top, till I saw the pots in the inside red-hot 
quite through, and observed that they did not crack at 
all. When I saw them clear red, I let them stand in 
that heat about five or six hours, till I found one of 
them, though it did not orack, did melt or run ; for the 
sand which was mixed with the clay melted by the 
violence of the heat, and would have run into glass if 
I had gone on ; so I slacked my fire gradually till the 
pots began to abate of the red colour; and, watching 
them all night, that I might not let the fire abate 
too fast, in the morning I had three very good (I will 
not say handsome) pipkins, and two other earthen pots. 
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as hard burnt as could be desired, and one of them 
perfectly glazed with the running of the sand. 

After this experiment, I need not say that I wanted 
no sort of earthenware for my use ; but I must needs 
say as to the shapes of them, they were very indiflferent, 
as any one may suppose, when I had no way of making 
them but as the children make dirt pies, or as a woman 
would make pies that never learned to raise paste. 

No joy at a thing of so mean a nature was ever equal 
to mine, when I found I had made an earthen pot that 
would bear the fire ; and I had hardly patience to stay 
till they were cold before I set one on the fire again, 
wil^ some water in it, to boil me some meat, which it 
did admirably well ; and with a piece of a kid I made 
some very good broth, though I wanted oatmeal, and 
several other ingredients requisite to make it as good as 
I would have had it be. Defoe. 

^rth-en vi-o-lent mis-shdpen 

cli-mate hdst'i-ly mis-cdr-ry 

hdnd'linff im-bers Id-boured 

( weight (wdt) straw (stro) 

\ wait (wdt) brtcised (br&zd) 

de-sign (de-zin) Jdln (kil) 
awh'Ward (oJc^wdrd) 

li'qtUd, fluid, capable of flow- ex-phr-i-mentj trial. Lut. ex- 

ing, like water. Lat. liquid- perior, " I try." 

uSf from liqueOf " I melt." in-grSd-i-enty element, compo- 

kiln {kil)y large stove or oven. nent part ; what enters into a 

grdui-U-al-ly, by degrees, step by compound or mixture. From 

step. FromJjQt.gradu8,tisie]p, Lat. in, " into," and gradior, 

a'bdte, lessen, grow less. ** 1 go.*' 
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YOUNG AND THOUGHTLESS. 

In a crack near the cupboard, with dainties provided, 
A certain young mouse with her mother resided. 
So securely they lived on that fortunate spot, 
Any mouse in the land might have envied their lot. 

But one day the young mouse, who was given to roam, 
Having made an excursion some way from her home. 
On a sudden returned with such joy in her eyes, 
That her grey, sedate parent expressed some surprise. 

" Mother ! " said she, ** the good folks of this house, 

I'm convinced, have not any ill-will to a mouse ; 

And those tales can't be true which you always are 

telling, 
For they've been at such pains to construct us a 

dwelling. 

" The floor is of wood, and the walls are of wires. 

Exactly the size that one's comfort requires ; 

And I'm sure that we there should have nothing to 

fear. 
If ten cats with their kittens at once should appear. 

"And then they have made such nice holes in the 

wall. 
One could slip in and out with no trouble at all ; 
But forcing one through such rough crannies as these, 
Always gives one's poor ribs a most terrible squeeze. 
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" But the best of all is, they've provided us well 
With a large piece of cheese of most exquisite smell ; 
'Twas so nice, I had put in my head to go through, 
When I thought it my duty to come and fetch you." 

" Ah child," said her mother, " believe, I entreat. 
Both the cage and the cheese are a teuible cheat ; 
Do not think all that trouble they took for our goody 
They would catch us, and kUl us all there, if they 

could, 
As they've caught and kill'd scores ; and I never could 

learn 
That a mouse who once entered did ever return I " 

Let the young people mind what the old people say. 
And when danger is near them, keep out of the way. 



se-cure'-ly 
fdr-tun-ate 
cat 



In-vied ex-jprissed 

ex-cur-sion sur-prUe 

caught (kot) 



dainf-tieSy toothsome things, 
things nice to taste, deli- 
cacies. Lat. dent'j " tooth." 

pro-vid-edy furnished. From 
Lat. pro^ ** before," and 
videOy ** r see." 

re-sid-edy dwelt, lived. From 
Lat re, "again," and sedeoj 
" I sit." 

sed-dtCj settled, quiet, grave. 



Lat. seddtus, " settled," 
"caused to sit.'* 

eon-vincedf persuaded, made to 
believe. From Lat. con^ 
** together, completely," and 
vinco, " I conquer, over- 
come." 

construct, build, erect. From 
con, 'together," and struc* 
turn, " to build," 
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THE NAUTILUS. 

The shell of the Nautilus is extremely beautiful ; 
but, beyond this, there is little truth in the pretty 
fables that used to be tf>Id about it. The story, very 
commonly accepted, was, that the nautilus, on coming 
to the surface, raised two arms and spread them out as 
sails, at the same time applying six legs as paddles. 
And thus it floated, as in the figure at the top of the 
page, over the surface of the calm waters. Whenever 
it was stopped in its course, or feared danger from 
above, it instantly furled its sails, caught in all its oars, 
turned its shell mouth downwards (like a boat keel up- 
wards), aud at once dropped to the bottom like a stone. 
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Another animal, called the Argonaut (that is, " sailor 
in the Argol^ a ship that went on a famous voyage of 
adventure, according to the old Greek fable), has a 
shell very similar to the shell of the true Nautilus. 
Thus it has frequently been confounded with the 
nautilus, and indeed is very generally known as the 
Paper Nautilus — its shell being as thin as paper, and 
exceedingly fragile; although, while the animal is 
living, it is elastic and yielding* Besides, two of its 
arms are much expanded at their extremities; they 
are not held up for sails, however, but are stretched 
back over the shell, clasping it tightly, and covering the 
larger portion of it. In fact, it is these arms that 
build up the shell, repair it when injured, and mould 
the substance of it into shape. The argonaut has a 
curious way of swimming, very different from that 
ascribed to the nautilus. It gathers its six arms in 
front of its mouth, like a long beak, so as not to resist 
the water very much. Then it passes the water which 
it breathes over its gills, into a pretty long tube, whose 
mouth is directed towards the head of the animal ; and, 
by violently ejecting this water, it forces itself to move 
backwards. 

There are three species of true Nautilus. The best- 
known and most abundant species is the Chambered 
or Pearly Nautilus. The shell is thicker than the 
Argonaut's, and very strong. Externally, it is like 
porcelain, white, and streaked with reddish chestnut. 
Internally, it ic divided by partitions into numerous 
compartments or chambers. These do not exist from 
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the firsts but axe added on, one after another, as the 
nautilus grows larger. The animal does not occupy 
all the chambers, but only the outermost one. Still 
they arc all connected together by a central membranous 
tube, the use of which is not certainly known. 

dr-go-naut {-ndt) ex-tf^-i-ties in-tdm-cU-Iy 

vi-O'lent'ly ex-cced! -ing-ly ex-t^m-€U4if 

Nauf-ti-luB (nd-), " littlo sailor," m^i-bran-ous, conBiBting- of 

from Lat. nauta, ^* a sailor." membranos (thin, akin-like 

par-H-Hon, division, f ence« tissue). 
ex-jpdnd, unfold, spread out. 



THE NAUTILUS. 

The Nautilus ever loves to glide 

Upon the crest of the radiant tide. 

When the sky is clear and the wave is bright. 

Look over the sea for a lovely sight ! 

You may watch and watch for many a mile. 

And never see Nautilus all the while. 

Till, just as your patience is nearly lost, 

Lo I there is a bark in the sunlight tossed ! 

" Sail ho ! and whither away so fast ? " 
What a curious thing she has rigged for a mast ! 
" Ahoy 1 ahoy ! don't you hear our hail ? " 
How the breeze is swelling her gossamer sail I 
The good ship Nautilus — ^yes, 'tis she, 
Sailing over the gold of the placid sea ; 
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And though she will never deign reply, 

I could tell her hull with the glance of an eye. 

Now, I wonder where Nautilus can be bound ; 
Or does she always sail round and round, 
"With the fairy queen and her court on board, 
And mariner-sprites, a glittering horde ? 
Does she roam and roam till the evening light? 
And where does she go in the deep midnight ? 
So crazy a vessel could hardly sail. 
Or weather the blow of *"a fine stifiF gale/' 

O, the selfsame hand that holds the chain 

Which the ocean binds to the rocky main — 

Which' guards from the wreck when the tempest raves. 

And the stout ship reels on the surging waves — 

Directs the course of thy little bark, 

And in the light or the shadow dark. 

And near the shore or far at sea, 

Makes safe a billowy path for thee I 

Park Benjamin. 

pd'tience re-ply' shdct-mv 

whl'ther di-ripts TM-lpw-y 

rd-di-ant, shining, bright.- jpZd-cuf,j?/ea«7W7, calm, tranquil: 

Strictly, sending forth rays, Lat. placiduSi from placeo^ 

or lines of light, which ap- " I please." 

pear to come from the same deign, condescend, think it 

point like sjwices of a wheel. worthy of her to do some- 

Lat. radius, ** a spoke." thing. French, daigiier, from 

gdS'Sa-mer sail, thin, flimsy-. Lat. c?^nt(^, "worthy." 
looking sail, like gossamer. 
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EARLY DWELLERS IN BRITAIN. 

From things which have been found in old graves 
and elsewhere, both in Britain and in other lands, it 
seems most likely that people once lived in Britain who 
must have been mere savages, without the use of metal, 
people who lived wholly by hunting and fishing. They 
had arrows and spear-heads of flint, and axes and 
hammers of stone. Think what trouble it must have 
been to do the commonest things with such tools. After 
them came a time when men had the use of bronze, 
and, last of all, the use of iron as we have now. You 
may have seen or heard of buildings, if we may call 
them buildings, made of great rough stones, which are 
called cromlechs. These have often been mistaken for 
altars, but they really are graves. Huge uncut stones 
were piled up without being joined by any mortar, and 
they were covered over with earth and smaller stones, 
so as to make a tump or barrow. These cromlechs, it 
seems most likely, are the graves of the first dwellers 
in the land, who had no use of metal Of these very 
early times we can find out nothing, except from graves 
and such like remains, as of course we have no books 
that were written then. But there is every reason to 
think that the people who made these great and strange 
works were the oldest people who lived in these islands, 
before the Celts, that is the Welsh and Irish, came into 
the land. E. A. Freeman. 
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ilse-wJure huUd-ings mbr-tar 

cbm-mon-est re-'mains' hdr-row 

whdl'ly {hdl'li) <il'4aT (pl-tar) 

mere^ pure, nothing but Lat. French, sau/oagey from Lat, 

meruB, $ilvaticu8f from iilva^ *'a 

gdv-agef man of the woods. wood.^' 



ON MAY MORNING. 

Now the bright morniDg star, day's harbinger. 
Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 
The flow'ry May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 
Hail, bounteous May, that doth inspire 
Mirth and youth and warm desire I 
Woods and groves are of thy dressing. 
Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 
Thus we salute thee with our early song, 
And welcome thee, and wish thee long, 

Milton. 

jUyuf'tT-y cows'-lip saUiie 

houn'-teous prim-rose wU-come 

hdr-bm-ger, forerunner, one in^ "into," and gpiro, *'I 

that goes before another to breathe." 

announce his coming. are of thy dressing. Express 

inrspire, breathe into one. Lat. this in another form. 

C2* 
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TROUT FLY-FISHING. 

But of all places commend me in the still of tbe 
evening to the long placid pool, shallow on one side, 
with deeper water and an abrupt overhanging bank 
opposite. Where the sun has shone all day, and 
legions of ephemerae sported in its declining rays ; the 
bloom of the rye or clover scenting the air from the 
adjoining field ! Now light a fresh pipe, and put on a 
pale Ginger Hackle for a tail fly, and a little white- 
winged Coachman for a dropper. Then wade in 
cautiously — move like a shadow — don't make a ripple. 
Cast slowly ; long, light ; let your stretcher sink a 
little. There, he has taken the Ginger — lead him 
around gently to the shallow side as you reel him in, 
but don*t move from your position — let him tug a while, 
put Jour net under him, break his neck and slip him 
into your creel. Draw your line through the rings — 
cast again ; another, and another. Keep on until you 
can see only the ripple made by your fly; or know 
when it falls by the slight tremor it imparts through 
the whole line down to your hand — until the whip-poor- 
will begins his evening song, and the little water-frog 
tweets in the grass close by. Not till then is it time 
to go home 

"■* 

And so my friend asked me if it was not very lone- 
some fishing by myself, Why, these little people of 
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the woods are much better company than folks who 
continually bore you with the weather, and the state 
of their stomachs and livers, and what they ate for 
breakfast, or the price of gold, or the stock-market, 
when you have forgotten whether you have a liver or 
not, and don't care the toss of a penny what the price 
of gold is, or whether this or that stock is up or down. 
Lonesome! It was only just now the red squirrtl 
came dowii the limb of that birch, whisking his bushy 
tail, and chattering almost in my face. The mink, as he 
snuffed the fish-tainted air from my old creel, came out 
from his hole among the rocks and ran along within a 
few feet of me. Did he take my old coat to be a part 
of this rock, covered with lichens and gray mosses ? I 
recollect once, in the dim twilight of evening, a doe 
with her fawns came down to the stream to drink ; I 
had the wind of her, and could see into her great 
motherly eyes as she raised her head. A moment since 
the noisy kingfisher poised himself on the dead branch 
of the hemlock, over my left shoulder, as if he would 
peep into, the hole of my fish-basket. The little 
warbler sang in the alders close by my old felt hat, as 
if he would burst his swelling throat with his loud, glad 
song. Did either of them know that I am of a race 
whose first impulse is to throw a stone or shoot a gun 
at them ? And the sparrow-hawk on that leafless spray 
extending over the water, sitting there as grave and 
dignified as a bank president when you ask him for a 
discount ; is he aware that I can tap him on the head 
with the tip of my rod ? These are some of the simple 
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incidents on the stream which afterwards awaken 
memories, 

** That like voices from afar off 
Call to us to pause and listen. 
Speak in tones so plain and childlike. 
Scarcely can the ear distinguish 
Whether they are sung or spoken." 

But I must start for the open water below. What a 
glorious haze there is just now, and how demurely the 
world's great eye peeps through it I Trout are not very 
shy though before the middle of May, even when the 
sun is bright. I have sometimes taken my best fish at 
high noon at this season of the year. I am as hungry 
as a horse-fly, though it is only " a wee short hour 
ayont ^ the twal."^ So I'll unsling my creel by that big 
sycamore, and build my fire in the hollow of it for a 
trout-roast. If I bum the tree down there will be no 
action for trespass in a wooded country like this. 

What boys are those crossing the foot-log ? I'll press 
them into my service for a while, and make them bring 
wood for my fire. I know them now ; the larger one 
has cause to remember me *' with tears of gratitude," 
for I bestowed on him last summer a score of old flies, 
a used-up leader, and a limp old rod. He offered me 
the liberal sum of two shillings for the very implement 
I have in my hand now ; and to buy three flies from 
me at four cents a piece, " Halloo, Paul I what have 
you done with the rod I gave you ? — caught many trout 
* Beyond. ^ Twelve. 
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with it this season ? Come over the creek, you and 
your brother, and get me some dry wood, and gather a 
handful or two of the furze from that old birch to light 
it with. 1*11 give you a pair of flies — real gay ones." 

Thaddeus Norkis. 



shcU'law 

Idne-some 

squlr-rel 

gld-ri-ous 

he-stowedf 



ad-join' 'ing 
cau'-tious-ly 
pO'A-tion 
war-bler (wor-) 
moth'-er-ly {m/iidh-) 
rrUm-or-ies 



com -pa-ny 

con-tXn-^al'ly 

dlg-ni'fied 

spc-a-more 

dis'tln-guish 

Kb-er-al 



com-mend, intrust, give over 
to. Lat. com, "together," 
and mando, " I order, com- 
mand." 

ab-riipt, broken off, steep. Lat. 
ah, "away," and rupius, 
" broken." 

eph-emre-ra, a fly that lives but 
for a day ; May-fly, Greek, 
epi, " upon," and hemera, " a 
day." 

de-clin-ing, leaning downwards, 
slanting. Lat. de, *<down," 
and clino, "I bend, lean." 

trhn-or, trembling. Lat. tremor, 
from tremo, " I tremble." 

im-pdrt, give a share, communi- 
cate. Lat. im {^%n), "into, 
towards," and partio, "I 
share, or part," from pars, 
"apart." 

tohip-poor'-will, an American 
bird, so named from its cry. 



See p. 137. (The writer of 
this passage is an American.) 

im-pulse, the force that moves 
one to do anything ; feeling 
that impels or urges one. 
Lat. im {in), " into, upon," 
and pulsum, " to drive." 

prS-sid-ent, chairman, chief. 
Lat. pros, "before," and 
sedeo, " I sit." 

In-cid-ent, something that hap- 
pens, especially in the course 
of and alongside of a main 
action. Lat. in, and cadens, 
" falling." 

de-muref-'ly, bashfully, mo- 
destly. 

iic-tion, law-suit 

grd,t-i-tude, thankfulness. Lat 
grati$udo,troTQgratu8,^'^ grate- 
ful, thankful." 

imrple-ment, tool ; thing nsed to 
do any work with. 
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ON THE RIVER WITH THE ROD. 

Now, when tbe first foul torrent of the brooks. 
Swelled with the vemal rains, is ebbed away — 
And, whitening, down their mossy-tinctured stream 
Descends the billowy foam — now is the time. 
While yet the dark-brown water aids the giiile. 
To tempt the trout. The well-diseembled fly. 
The rod fine-tapering with elastic spring. 
Snatched from the hoary steed the floating line, 
And all thy slender watery stores, prepare. 
But let not on thy hook the tortured worm, 
Convulsive, twist in agonising folds ; 
Which, by rapacious hunger swallowed deep. 
Gives, as you tear It from the bleeding breast 
Of the weak, helpless, uncomplaining wretch. 
Harsh pain and horror to the tender hand. 
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When, ivith his lively ray, the potent sun 
Has pierced the streams, and roused the finny race. 
Then, issuing cheerful, to thy sport repair ; 
Chief should the western breezes curling play^ 
And light o*er ether bear the shadowy clouds. 
High to their fount, this day, amid the hills, 
And woodlands warbling round, trace up the brool^s 
The next, pursue their rocky-channelled maze, 
Down to the river, in whose ample wave 
Their little naiads love to sport at large. 
Just in the dubious point, where with the pool 
Is mixed the trembling stream, or where it boils . 
Around the stone, or from the hollowed bank 
Reverted plays in undulating flow, 
There throw, nice-judging, the delusive fly ; 
And, as you lead it round in artful curve, 
With eye attentive mark the springing game. 
Straight as above the surface of the flood 
They wanton rise, or urged by hunger leap, 
Then fix, with gentle twitch, the barbed hook ; 
Some lightly tossing to the grassy bank, 
And to the shelving shore slow-dragging some, 
With various hand proportioned to their force. 
If yet too young, and easily deceived, 
A worthless prey scarce bends your pliant rod. 
Him, piteous of his youth, and the short space 
He has enjoyed the vital light of heaven, 
Soft disengage, and back into the stream 
The speckled infant throw. But should you lure 
From his dark haunt, beneath the tangled root^ 
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Of pendent trees, the monatch of the brook. 
Behoves you then to ply your finest art. 
Long time he, following cautious, scans the fly ; 
And ofb attempts to seize it, but as oft 
The dimpled water speaks his jealous fear. 
At last, while haply o'er the shaded sun 
Passes a cloud, he dei?perate takes the death. 
With sullen plunge. At once he darts along. 
Deep-struck, and runs out 6ll the lengthened line ; 
Then seeks the farthest ooze, the sheltering weed. 
The caverned bank, his old secure abode; 
And flies aloft, and flounces round the pool. 
Indignant of the guile. With yielding hand. 
That feels him still, yet to his furious course 
Gives way, you, now retiring, following now 
Across the stream, exhaust his idle rage ; 
Till, floating broad upon his breathless side. 
And to his fate abandoned, to the shore 
You gaily drag your unresisting prize. 

Thomson. 



ihr-rerU 


e-las-tic 


diS'Sim-hled 


de-scdnd 


shdd'OW-y 


wa'-ter-y (wo-) 


sldn-der 


chdn-nelled 


sfivaV -lowed {swbl-) 


curl-4ng 


trdm-hling 


un-com-plai'nf'ing 


ji)idg-ing 


ai'Un-tive 


hbl-lowed 


jial-ous 


in-dig-nant 


un-re-slst-ing 


cdv-emed 


a-han-dontd 


jpro-pdr-tioned 


seize (sSz) 


yield {y4ld) 


de-ceive' (de-cev) 
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vir^tudf spring-. Lat. verndlis, 
of or belonging to spring, 
from rer, "spring." 

tifw-tured, dyed, stained, 
coloured. Lat. tinctura, 
** dyeing," from tinctum, " to 
moisten, dye, Hnge,^^ 

prepare (line 9). What are 
you to prepare ? 

tdr-iured, extremely pained. 
Lat torium, "to twist, to 
rack with pain." 

con-mU-sive^ drawing itself 
together violently. From 
Lat con, "together," and 
vulsum, "to pluck or pull." 

Ag-on-ize^ suffer agony or very 
great pain. 

rap'A-ciou8, seizijig^ grasping, 
greedy, ravenous, Lat ra- 
paxy from rapio^ " I seize and 
carry off.*' 

the tender hand. The hand, 
being the part specially en- 
gaged in removing the hook, 
is spoken of as feeling " pain 
and horror," instead of the 
person himself. 

pdt-enty powerful, Lat potens. 

w-«tt-%, going forth. Through 
French, from Lat. ex, "out, 
forth," and ire, ** to go." 



ndi-ads, water-nympJis, female 
deities said to preside over 
rivers and springs. Qreek, 
naiades, from nao, "I flow." 

du'-hi-ous, doubtful. Lat du- 
bias* 

re-vkrt-ed, turned back. Lat. 
re, "back," and verto, "I 
turn." 

iind-ul-dt-ing, waving, rising 
and falling like a wave. 
Lat undula, "a wavelet," 
from unda, " a wave." 

de-lursive, deluding, cheating, 
deceiving, deceptive. Lat, 
de, " down," and lusum, " to 
play, sport with, mock." 

pli-ant, flexible, bending easily. 
From French, plier, Lat pli- 
care, " to fold, plait'' 

vi-tal, life-giving, necessary to 
life. Lat vttdlis, from vita, 
" life," from vivo, " I live." 

dis-en-gdge, release, loose, set 
free. Observe the force of 
dis: 

pend-entfhsLngmg, Lsit. pendeo, 
"I bang." 

mon-arch, sovereign, king. 
Greek, monos, "alone," and 
archos, " ruler." 

ooze, slime, soft mud. 



WrUe out in prose the substance of this passage. It may 
suffice for two or three compositions. 
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FISHING IN FOBBIDDEN WATEKS. 

But now came on the may-fly season ; the soft hazy 
summer weather lay, sleepily along the rich meadows 
by- Avon side, and the green and grey flies flickered 
with their graceful lazy up and down flight over the 
reeds and the water and the meadows; in myriads upon 
myriads. The may-flies must surely be the lotus-eaters 
of the ephemerte ; the happiest,' laziest, carelessest fly 
that dances and dreams out. his few hours of sunshiuy 
life by English rivers. 

Every little pitiful coarse fish in the Avon was on 
the alert for the flies, and gorging his wretched carcase 
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with hundreds daily, the gluttonous rogues I and every 
lover of tho gentle craft was out to avenge the poor 
may-flies. 

So one fine Thursday afternoon, Tom having bor- 
rowed East's new rod, started by himself to the river. 
He fished for some timq with small success, not a fish 
would rise at bina ; but, as he prowled along the bank, 
he was presently aware of mighty ones feeding in a 
pool on the opposite side, under the shade of a huge 
willow-tree. The stream was deep here, but some fifty 
yards below was a shallow, for which he made oflf hot- 
foot ; and forgetting landlords, keepers, solemn prohibi-^ 
tiona of the Doctor, and everything else, pulled up hia 
trousers, plunged across, and in three minutes was 
creeping along on all fours towards the clump of 
willows. 

It isn't often that great chub, or any other coarse 
fish, are in earnest about anything, but just then they 
were thoroughly bent on feeding, and in half-an-hour 
Master Tom had deposited three thumping fellows at 
the foot of the giant willow. As he was baiting for a 
fourth pounder, and just going to throw in again, he 
became aware of a man coming up the bank not one 
hundred yards off. Another look told him that it was 
the under- keeper, Could he reach the shallow before 
him? No, not carrying his rpd. Nothing for it but 
the tree ; so Tom laid his bones to it, shinning up as 
fast as he could, and dragging up his rod after him. 
He had just time to reach and crouch along upon a 
huge branch some ten feet up, which stretche<J out over 
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the river, when the keeper arrived at the clump. Tom's 
heart beat fast as he came under the tree ; two steps 
more and he would have passed, when, as ill-luck would 
have it, the gleam on the scales of the dead fish caught 
his eye» and he made a dead point at the foot of the 
tree. He picked up the fish one by one ; his eye and 
touch told him that they had been alive and feeding 
within the hour. Tom crouched lower along the branch, 
and heard the keeper beating the clump. " If I could 
only get the rod hidden," thought he, and began gently 
shifting it to get it alongside him ; " willow-trees don't 
throw out straight hickory shoots twelve feet long, with 
no leaves, worse luck." Alas ! the keeper catches the 
rustle, and then a sight of the rod, and then of Tom's 
hand and arm. 

" Oh, be up ther' be 'ee ? " says he, running under 
the tree. " Now you come dow^n this minute." 

"Tree'd at last," thinks Tom, making no answer, 
and keeping as close as possible, but working away at 
the rod, which he takes to pieces : "I'm in for it, 
unless I can starve him out." And then he begins to 
meditate getting along the branch for a plunge and 
scramble to the other side ; but the small branches are 
so thick, and the opposite bank so difficult, that the 
keeper will have lots of time to get round by the ford 
before he can get out, so he gives that up. And now 
he hears the keeper beginning to scramble up the 
trunk* That will never do; so he scrambles himself 
back to where his branch joins the trunk, and stands 
with lifted rod. 



r 
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" Hullo, Velveteens, mind your fingers if you come 
any higher," 

The keeper stops and looks up, and then with a grin 
says, "Oh 1 be you, be it, young measter ? Well, here's 
luck. Now I tells 'ee to come down at once, and 'til 
be best for 'ee." 

** Thank 'ee, Velveteens, I'm very comfortable," said 
Tom, shortening the rod in his hand, and preparing for 
battle. 

"Werry well, please yourself," says the keeper, de- 
scending however to the ground again, and taking his 
seat on the bank ; " I bean t in no hurry, so you med 
take your time. 1*11 larn 'ee to gee honest folk names 
afore I've done with 'ee." 

" My luck as usual," thinks Tom ; " what a fool I was 
to give him a black. If I'd called him ' keeper ' now, 
I might get off. The return match is all his way." 

The keeper quietly proceeded to take out his pipe, 
fill, and light it, keeping an eye on Tom, who now sat 
disconsolately across the branch, looking at keeper — 
a pitiful sight for men and fishes. The more he thought 
of it, the less he liked it. " It must be getting near 
second calling-over," thinks he. Keeper smokes on 
stolidly. " If he takes me up, I shall be flogged safe 
enough. I can't sit here all night. Wonder if he'll 
rise at silver." 

" I say, keeper," said he, meekly, " let me go for two 
bob?" 

" Not for twenty neither," gnmts his persecutor. 

And so they sat on. till long past second calling-over ; 
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and tho sun came slantiftg in through the willow- 
branches, and telling of locking-up near at hand* 

" I'm coming down, keeper/* said Tom at last witb a 
sigh, fairly tired out. " Now what are you going to do ^ " 

" Walk 'ee up to School, and give 'ee over ta the 
Doctor; them's my orders," says Velveteens, knocking 
the ashes out of his fourth pipe, and standing up and 
shaking himself. 

" Very good," said Tom ; " but hands off, you know. 
I'll go with you quietly, so no collaring or that sort of 
thing." 

Keeper looked at him a minute. " Werry good," 
said he at last ; and so Tom descended, and wended his 
way drearily by the side of the keeper up to the School- 
house, where they arrived just at locking-up. As they 
passed the School-gates, the Tadpole and several others 
who were standing there caught the state of things, and 
rushed out, crying " Rescue ! " but Tom shook his head, 
so they only followed to the Doctor's gate, and went 
back sorely puzzled. 

How changed and stern the Doctor seemed from the 
last time that Tom was up there, as the keeper told the 
story, not omitting to state how Tom had called him 
blackguard names. " Indeed, sir,*' broke in the culprit, 
" it was only Velveteens." The Doctor only asked one 
question. 

" You know the rule about the banks. Brown ? " 

" Yes, sin" 

" Then wait for me to-morrow, after first lesson." 

*' I thought so," muttered Tom. 
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"And about the rod, sir?" went on the keeper; 
** Master's told we as we might have all the rods — '* 
" Oh, please, sir,"- broke in Tom, " the rod isn't mine." 
The Doctor looked puzzled, but the keeper, who was 
a good-hearted fellow, and melted at Tom's evident 
distress, gave up his claim. Tom was flogged next 
morning, and a few days afterwards met Velveteens, 
and presented him with half-a-crown for giving up the 
rod claim, and they became sworn friends ; and I regret 
to say that Tom had many more fish from under the 
willow that may-fly season, and was never oaught again 
by Velveteen3. T. Hughes. 



sleep'-i-ly 

eph'^m-er-ce 

cdre-less^est 



sUm-sMn-y 

gliU-ton-ous 

hbr-rowed 



thhr-mLghAy 

drdar-i-ly 

hl&ck'guanl 



myr-i-adf a countless uumber;" 
Greek, mvrias, the number 
of ten thousand. 

Id-tu8, a shrub, whose fruit 
caused sleepiness or forget- 
fulness. 

sdl-emn {sdl-em). serious, grave. 

pro-hib-i-tiony forbidding, bid- 
ding or ordering one not to 
do something. Lat. proy 
" before," and habeo, " have 
or hoM." 

de-p^-sitj lay down. Lat. de, 
"down," and positum, ^*to 
place." 

mid-it-ate, think over, 

hcra'a luck. Tom had chaffed 



this keeper a short time 
before, and the keeper had 
hitherto got no opportunity 
to punish him. 

diS'Cdn-sol-ate-ly, without con- 
solation, or comfort, in low 
spirits. 

stdl-id-ly, without energy or 
hurry, taking it coolly. 

per-se-cii'tor, one that perse- 
cutes, or follows another 
steadily and vexatiously. 
. Lat, per, "through," and 
sequor^ secutus, *' to'f ollow." 

rSs-cue, set free, deliver. 

cul-prttj person in fault. From 
Lat. culpa, " fault." 
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TO DAFFODILS. 

Fair daffodils, we weep to see 

You haste away so soon ; 
As yet the early rising sun 

Has not attained his noon : 
Stay, stay. 

Until the hastening day* 
Has run 

But to the evensong ; 
And having prayed together, we 

Will go with you along. 

Wc have short time to stay, as you ; 

We have as short a spring : 
As quick a growth to meet decay 
As you, or any thing : 

We die, 
As your hours do ; and dry 

Away 
Like to the summer's rain. 
Or as the pearls of morning dew. 
Ne'er to be found again. 

Herrick. 

dbf-fo-d%l^ a plant of the lily d'asphod^le^ "flower of as- 
kind, with deep yellow phodel," Greek asphddelos, 
flowers, also called king's de-caj/, falling down^ off^ or 
spear. The name is cor- away^ wasting away, Lat. de^ 
rupted from French (Jleur) " down," and cado^ " I fall." 
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THE ANGLER AND THE LITTLE FISH. 

A MAN was angling in the river one day, and caught 
a small perch. As he was taking it off the hook and 
going to put it into his basket, the fish opened its 
mouth and began to implore his pity, begging that he 
would throw it into the river again. " And why should 
I have pity on you and throw you into the river again ? " 
asked the man. "Why," said the fish, "because at 
present I am but young and little, and therefore not so 
well worth your while as I shall be if you take me 
some time hence, when I am grown larger." " That 
may be," replied the man, " but I am not one of those 
fools that give up what they have for certain, in the 
mere hope of gaining something that is altogether 
uncertain." ^SOP. 

dngling (dng-gling) caught Qcot) re-plied 

hdsk-^t be-cause aV-to-gHh-er 

inirpldre there'-fore un-dr-tain 

BEE-HUNTERS. 

One of the most important and valuable products of 
the island of Timor, in the Malay Archipelago, is bees'- 
wax. This is formed by the wild bees, which build 
huge honeycombs, suspended in the open air from the 
under-side of the lofty branches of the highest trees. 
These are of a semicircular form, and often three or 
four feet in diameter. I once saAv the natives take a 
bees' nest, and a very interesting sight it was. In the 
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valley where I used to collect insects, I one day saw 
three or four Timorese men and boys under a high 
tree, and, looking up, saw on a very lofty horizontal 
branch three large bees* combs. The tree was straight 
and smooth-barked and without a branch, till at seventy 
or eighty feet from the ground it gave out the limb 
which the bees had chosen for their home. As the 
men were evidently looking after the bees, I waited to 
watch their operations. One of them first produced a 
long piece of wood, apparently the stem of a small tree 
or creeper, which he had brought with him, and began 
splitting it through in several directions, which showed 
that it was very tough and stringy. He then wrapped 
it in palm-leaves, which were secured by twisting a 
slender creeper round them. He then fastened his 
cloth tightly round his loins, and producing anothei^ 
cloth wrapped it round his head, neck, and body, and 
tied it firmly round his neck, leaving his face, arms, 
and legs completely bare. Slung to his girdle he 
carried a long thin coil of cord ; and while he had been 
making these preparations one of his companions had 
cut a strong creeper or bush-rope eight or ten yards 
long, to ono end of which the wood-torch was fastened, 
and lighted at the bottom, emitting a steady stream of 
smoke. Just above the torch a chopping-knife was 
fastened by a short cord. 

The bee-hunter now took hold of the bush-rope just 
above the torch and passed the other end round the 
trunk of the tree, holding one end in each hand. 
Jerking it up the tree a little above his head, he set 
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his foot against tlie trunk, and leaning back began 
■walking up it. It v&a wonderful to see tke skill with 
■which he took advantage of the slightest irregularities 
of the bark or obliquity of the stem to aid his ascent, 
jerking the stiff creeper a few feet higher when he had 
found a firm hold for his bare foot. It almost made 



me giddy to look at him as he rapidly got up — thirty, 
forty, fifty feet above the ground ; and I kept wonder- 
ing how he could possibly mount the next few feet 
of straight smooth trunk. Still, however, he kept on 
with as much coolness and apparent certainty as if he 
were going up a ladder, till he had got within ten or 
fifteen feet of the bees. Then he stopped a moment. 
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and took care to swing the torch (which hung just at 
his feet) a little towards these dangerous insects, so as 
to send up the stream of smoke between him and them. 
Still going on, in a minute more he brought himself 
under the limb, and, in a manner quite unintelligible 
to me, seeing that both hands were occupied in 
supporting himself by the creeper, managed to get 
upon it. 

By this time the bees began to be alarmed, and 
formed a dense buzzing swarm just over him, but he 
brought the torch up closer to him, and coolly brushed 
away those that settled on his arms or legs. Then, 
stretching himself along the limb, he crept towards 
the nearest comb and swung the torch just under it. 
The moment the smoke touched it, its colour changed 
in a most curious manner from black to white, the 
myriads of bees that had covered it flying off and 
forming a dense cloud above and around. The man 
then lay at full length along the limb, and brushed off 
the remaining bees with his hand, and then drawing 
his knife cut off the comb at one slice close to the tree, 
and attaching the thin cord to it, let it down to his 
companions below. He was all this time enveloped in 
a crowd of angry bees, and how he bore their stings so 
coolly, and went on with his work at that giddy height 
so deliberately, was more than I could understand. 
The bees were evidently not stupefied by the smoke oj: 
driven away far by it, and it was impossible that the 
small stream from the torch could protect his whole 
body when at work. There were three other combs on 
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the same tree^ and all were successively taken, and 
furnished the whole party with a luscious feast of honey 
and young hees, as well as a valuable lot of wax. 

After two of the combs had been let down, the bees 
hecame rather numerous below, flying about wildly and 
stinging viciously. Several got about me, and I was 
soon stung, and had to run away, beating them ofiF with 
my net and capturing them for specimens. Several of 
them followed me for at least half a mile, getting into 
my hair and persecuting me most pertinaciously, so 
that I was more astonished than ever at the immimity 
of the natives, I am inclined to think that slow and 
deliberate motion, and no attempt at escape, are per^ 
haps the best safeguards. A bee settling on a passive 
native probably behaves as it would on a tree or other 
inanimate substance, which it does not attempt to 
sting. Still they must often suffer, but they are used 
to the pain and learn to bear it impassively, as without 
doing so no man could be a bee-hunter. 

A R. Wallace. 



vdl-Hra-ble 

hon'-ey-comh Qiibn-) 

stu'-pe-fied 

spd'Cir-mens 

pdr-se-dU^Tig 

de-Hb-er-ate 

used (yiizd) 
limb (lim) 
wrap (rdp) 



o-per-d'tions 

ap-pdr-ent'ly 

ad-vdbn-tage 

myr'-i-ada 

cdp'tUr-ing 



hi'-seds 

com-pUte-ly 

c^r-tain^ty 

mdn-aged 

fiir-nished 

sdfe-fftiards 



brought (brot) 
tight {tit) 
slight (slit) 
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prd^ductSf things produced, 
grown or made. Lat. pro^ 
" before, forward," and duC" 
tum^ ^* to draw, or bring/ ' 

Ar-chi-pU-a-gOf a sell with 
many islands in it, a group 
of islands. Greek, archi^ 
" chief,'' and pelctgoSy " sea.' * 
The name was originally 
given to the "chief sea" 
of the Greeks, the ^gean 
Sea, which contains very 
many islands. 

sus-phid-edy hung beneath, 
hanging down from. Lat. 
SU8 {8uh)y "under," and 
pendoy "I hang up." 

seni-i'dr-cul-ar, like a half 
circle. 

di-ct-me-tery the measure through^ 
or across^ a straight line 
passing through the cientre 
of a circle and touching the 
circumference with its two 
ends. Greek, dia, " through," 
and metrotij "measure." 

hor-i'zdn-tal^ on a line with the 
horizon, level, stretching 
right out from the trunk. 
The opposite is "perpan- 
dicular," or "vertical" 

emit, send out, give forth. 
Lat. e, "out," and mitto, 
"I send." 

ir'reg-ill'dr'i-tieSf parts jutting 
out, or hollow, not straight 
and smooth. Lat. ir (i/i), 



' not,' ' and regularise ** regu- 
lar," from reguloy "rule;" 
parts where the form of the 
tree departs from the rule, of 
regular shapd. 

Oh-lirqui-ty^ slant, crookednessl 

uiv-inrt^li-gi'ble-t not under- 
standable. From English 
uriy " not," and Lat tntelligo^ 
" I understand." The mean- 
ing is expressed in other 
words in another part of 
the lesson. 

eii'Vel-op, to surround on all 
sides. 

de-lib»er'ate4y, coolly, without 
hurry or excitement, like one 
whose mind is firmly made 
up. Lat deliberatum, "to 
weigh well in One's mind, 
consider well," from de, 
*-down," and libratum^ "to 
weigh, to balance," &om 
libra, " a balance." 

svc-cess'ive-ly^ one succeeding 
another, one after another. 
Lat mc («t<6), "under," or 
"after," and cessum, "to 

.go." 

liiS'CiotiSy delightfully sweet 

viciotiS'ly, wickedly, angrily 
and sorely. Lat vitium, 
" vice, fault" 

per-iin-d-ciotts-lyy obstinately, 
determinedly. Lat pertinax, 
from per, "thoroughly," and 
tetiaxj " tenacious," from 
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leneo, *^I hold," — holding on 
to a thing and doggedly 
refusing to let go. 
im-munf'i'ty (*myii7i-), freedom 
from obligation, or duty ; 
here, fro!n harm. Lat. im- 
munitaSj from im {in), " not," 



and 



u 



munuSf "a duty," or 
"charge." 
pds8-ive, suffering, making no 



resistance, remaining quite 
still. Lat. patior, passuSy " to 
suffer." 

in-dn-i-mate, without animal 
life, lifeless, dead. Lat. in, 
" not," and animatus, " en- 
dowed with life," from ani- 
may " life, breath." 

im-pass-ive-li/f as if not suffer- 
ing or feeling pain. 



TO A BEE. 

Thou wert out betimes, thou busy, busy bee 1 

As abroad I took my early way, 
Before the cow from her resting-place 
Had risen up and left her trace 

On the meadow, with dew so grey. 
Saw I thee, thou busy, busy, bee. 

Thou wert working late, thou busy, busy bee ! 

After the fall of the cistus flower, 
When the primrose of evening was ready to burst, 
I heard thee last, as I saw thee first ; 

In the silence of the evening hour, 
Heard I thee, thou busy, busy bee. 

Thou art a miser, thou busy, busy bee ! 

Late and early at employ ; 
Still on thy golden stores intent, 
Thy summer in heaping and hoarding is spent 

What thy winter will nqver enjoy ; 
Wise lesson this for me, thou busy, busy bee ! 
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Little dost thou think, thou busy, busy bee. 

What is the end of thy toil ! 
When the latest flowers of the ivy are gone. 
And all thy work for the year is done. 

Thy master comes for the spoil ; 
Woe then for thee, thou busy, busy bee 1 

SOUTHEY. 

aAyroad! (a-brod) worh'-ing sU-ence 

risen (Hzn) hdard-ing cn-joy 

be-timefif {M-timz)^ early, in ever he can. Lat. miser, 

good time. " wretched." 

miser, one that hoards, or lays em-plofif, work, business, 

up, as much money as in-tent, eager, with mind fixed. 



THE CALIFORNIAN GRIZZLY. 

The grizzly bear 5s the largest and most formidable 
of the quadrupeds of California. He grows to be four 
feet high and seven feet long, with a weight, when very 
large and fat, of two thousand pounds, being the largest 
of the carnivorous animals, and much heavier than the 
lion or tiger ever get to be, but ordinarily does not 
exceed eight or nine hundred pounds in weight. In 
colour the body is a light greyish-brown, dark brown 
about the ears and along the ridge of the back, and 
nearly black on the legs. The hair is long, coarse, and 
wiry, and stiff on the top of the neck and between the 
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shoulders. The "grizzly,** as he is usually called, is 
more common in California than any other kind of bear, 
and was at one time exceedingly numerous for so large 
an animal ; but he offered so much meat for the hunters, 
and did so much damage to the farmers, that he has been 
industriously hunted, and his numbers have been greatly 
reduced. He ranges throughout the State, but prefers 
to make his home in the chaparral or bushes, whereas 
the black bear likes the heavy timber. The grizzly is 
very tenacious of life, and he is seldom immediately 
killed by a single bullet. His thick, wiry hair, tough 
skin, heavy coats of fat when in good condition, and 
large bones, go far to protect his vital organs ; but he 
often seems to preserve all his strength and activity for 
an hour or more after having been shot through the lungs 
and liver with large rifle balls. He is one of the most 
dangerous animals to attack. There is much probability 
that when shot he. will not be killed outright. When 
merely wounded he is ferocious ; his weight and strength 
are so great that he bears down all opposition before 
him ; and he is very quick, his speed in running being 
nearly equal to that of the horse. In attacking a man, 
he usually rises on his hind legs, strikes his enemy with 
one of his powerful fore-paws, and then commences to 
bite him. If the man lies still with his face down, the 
bear will usually content himself with biting him for a 
while about the arms and legs, then go off a few 
steps, and after watching him a short time, will go 
away. But let the man move, and the bear is upon 
him again ; let him fight, and he will be in imminent 
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danger of lieing torn to pieces. About half a dozen 
men, on an average, are killed yearly in Oalifornia by 
grizzly bears, and as many more are cruelly mutilated. 

Fortunately the grizzly bear is not disposed to attack 
man, and never makes the first assault, unless driven 
by hunger or maternal anxiety. The dam will attack 



any man who comes near her cubs, and on this account 
it is dangerous to go in the early summer afoot through 
chaparral where bears make tbeir home. Usually a 
grizzly will get out of the way when he sees or hears a 
man, and sometimes, but rarely, will run when wounde(!. 
It is said that grizzlies, in seasons of scarcity, used lo 
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break into the huts of the Indians and eat them. No 
instance of this kind, however, has been reported for 
some years past. 

The greater portion of the food of the grizzly is 
vegetable, such as grass, clover, berries, acorns, and 
roots. The manzanita, service, salmon, and whortle- 
berries, are all favourites with him. The roots which 
he eats are of many different species, and it was from 
him that we learned the existence of a Californian 
trufl3e, very similar to the European tuber of the same 
name. The grizzly is very fond of fresh pork, at 
least after he knows its taste, which he soon learns if 
swine come within his reach. The farmers in those 
districts where the bears are abundant shut up their 
hags every night in corrals or pens, surrounded by very 
strong and high fences, which the bears frequently tear 
down. After having killed a hog, if any part of the 
carcase is left, the grizzly will return at night and feast 
upon the remains until it becomes putrid. He prefers, 
however, the fresh pork, if it can be had. Not unfre- 
quently the grizzly discovers the carcases of deer, elk, 
and antelope, killed by hunters, who have gone off after 
horses to carry their game home. In such cases the 
hunter usually finds little left for him when he gets 
back. They do not like climbing, and rarely attempt 
ta ascend trees. The grizzly, though he often moves 
about, and feeds in the day, prefers the night, and 
almost invariably selects it as the time for approaching 
houses, as be often does, in search of food. The cub is 
one of the most playful, good-humoured, and amusing 
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of animals. He will tumble somersaults, sit up on his 
haunches and box, and in some of his pranks will show a 
humour and intelligence scarcely inferior to that of very 
young children. The grizzly may easily be tamed, and 
it becomes very fond of its master. Adams, the Cali- 
fornian mountaineer and bear-hunter, trained several 
grizzlies so that they accompanied him in his hunting 
excursions, defended him against wild animals, and 
carried burdens for him. The meat of the young grizzly 
resembles pork in texture and taste, exceeding it in 
juiciness and greasiness; but the meat of the old he-bear 
is extremely strong, and to delicate stomachs it is 
nauseating. 





J. 


s. JbLirrKr.L. 


dr-din-ar-i'ly 


anx-i-e-ty 


vU-al 


im-mM-i-ate-ly 


aC'tlv-i-ty 


dv-er-age 


prob-a-Vil-i-ty 


fer-d-dovs 


car-case 


vi-get-a-ble 


ex'dbr-sion 


stbrn-ach 



fdr-mid-a-hle^ fearsome, fright- 
ful ; to be feared. 

qtuzd'-ru-peds, four-footed ani- 
mals. Lat. qtiattuorj " f oui," 
and pes (pedis), " a foot.'' 

cdrn-i'Vor-ouSjfieBh-ea.ting, Lat. 
camem, "flesh," and voro, 
" I devour." 

in-duS'tri-(mS'ly, with industry, 
with steady, hard work. 

r6-duced\ brought down, made 
less. Lat. re^ ^'back," and 
dtkco^ " I lead.'' 



ten-d'CiouSj holding firmly to 
anything. Lat. tenacem, from 
teneoj " I hold." 

im-min-ent, lit, projecting: 
upon, leaning as if going to 
fall upon ; very near, just 
going to happen. Lat. im 
{in)f " in, upon," and mineo^ 
" I project, or jut out." 

mu'-tH-ate^ maim, mangle, cut 
or tear, or break, so as to 
make imperfect. 

a«-»att/f(a«-«dZ<), attack, suddeQ 
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and violent ; lit. leaping 
upon. Lat. ad, "to, upon," 
and saltumj " to leap." 

Tna-ter-nal, motherly, of a 
mother. Lat. mater, " mo- 
ther." 

mdn-za-ni'taj lit. " little apple " 
(Spanish, manzana, " an 
apple ") ; " a dense, clump- 
like shrub, which grows as 
high as twelve feet and 
nearly as broad as it is high. 
It bears a pinkish-white 
blossom in clusters, and 
these are replaced by round, 
red berries about half an 
inch in diameter, with a 
pleasant acidulous taste." 
(Hittell). 

sh^vice, the mountain ash. 



triif-fle, a fleshy, roundish fun- 
gus growing underground. 

tu'-her, lit, a hump, swelling, 
or little knob ; a thick, round, 
underground stem — as po- 
tato^ turnip, &c. 

pi^'trid, rotten, decayed. 

in-vdr-i-orhly, without chang- 
ing, regularly. 

Bomr^-sety or " somersault,^ a 
leap, heels over hetid. A 
corrupted form from French 
aouhresaut, Lat. eupra^ 
" over," and saltus, " a leap." 

in-til-li-gence, understanding, 
capacity to know and to 
think. 

Tiau'-se-ate, to cause disgust. 
"Nausea" is lit. "sea-sick- 
ness." Greek naus, " a ship." 



THE WELL OF ST. KEYNE. 

A WELL there is in the west country, 
And a clearer one never was seen ; 

There is not a wife in the west country 
But has heard of the Well of St. Keyne. 

An oak and an elm-tree stand beside, 
And behind doth an ash-tree grow. 

And a willow from the bank above 
Drops to the water below. 
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A traveller came to the Well of St. KejDe ; 

Joyfully he drew nigh, 
For from cock-crow he had been travelling, 

And there was not a cloud in the sky. 

He drank of the water so cool and clear, 

For thirsty and hot was he. 
And he sat down upon the bank 

Under the willow-tree. 

There came a man from the house hard by 

At the Well to fill his pail ; 
On the Well-side he rested it, 

And he bade the stranger hail. 

" Now art thou a bachelor, stranger ? " quoth he, 

" For an if thou hast a wife, 
The happiest draught thou hast drunk this day 

That ever thou didst in thy life. 

"Or has thy good woman, if one thou hast. 

Ever here in Cornwall been ? 
For an if she have, I'll venture my life 

She has drunk of the Well of St. Keyne." 

'* I have left a good woman who never was here," 

The stranger he made reply ; 
" But that my draught should be the better for that. 

I pray, you tell: me why." 

" St. Keyne," quoth the Cornishman, " ma^iy a time 

Drank of this crystal Well, 
And before the Angel summoned her 

She laid on the water a spell. 
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" If the Husband of this gifted Well 

Shall drink before his Wife, 
A happy man henceforth is he, 

For he shall be master for life. 

« But if the Wife should drink it first, 

God help the Husband then I " 
The stranger stoopt to the Well of St. Keyne, 

And drank of the water again. 

" You drank of the Well, I warrant, betimes ? " 

He to the Cornishman said ; 
But the Cornishman smiled as the stranger spake. 

And sheepishly shook his head. 

" I hastened as soon as the wedding was done. 

And left ray wife in the porch ; 
But i' faith she had been wiser than me 

For she took a bottle to Church." 

SOUTHEY. 

trd'Vel-ler vht-ture re-ply' 

joy'-ful'ly C7ys'tal he-times 

bdch-el-or siim-moned sheep'-ish-ly 

draught {drdft) war' -rant (whr-rant) 

St. Keyne. A virgin daughter an if^ an old form ; sometimes 

of a prince of Brecknock- also written " and if." "An" 

shire. She is said to have or "and" means "if;" so 

died in the year 490. Herfes- that "an if" is "if if," or 

tival used to be celebrated in "if indeed.". 
Brecknockshire on October 8, 

Tell the stoi^y in your ovm words. 

D # 
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HOW THE ROMANS CONQUERED BRITAIN. 

The first people who lived in the Isle of Britain of 
whom we really know anything were the Celts, that is 
to say, the Irish aod the Welsh ; and the first people 
of whom we know anything in that part of the island 
which is called England were the Welsh or Britons. 
But we know verv little of the times when the Welsh 
lived in Britain as their own land, before the Romans 
conquered them. There are a great many strange 
stories told about their history, but nothing was written 
about these things till hundreds of years after the times 
when they were said to have happened. Therefore we 
cannot really believe anything that is told us about 
them. 

The time when we first begin really to know anything 
about Britain is between fifty and sixty years before the 
birth of our Lord Jesus Christ. At that time the greatest 
people in the world were the Romans. These were 
originally the people of the city of Rome in Italy. 
They were not so bold at sea as the Phoenicians, nor 
were they so clever and learned a people as the Greeks. 
They could not build such fine temples, or carve such 
beautiful statues, or make such eloquent speeches and 
poems as the Greeks could ; but they were the best 
soldiers and the wisest law-makers that the world ever 
saw. Thus they were able gradually to conquer, first 
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all Italy, and then nearly all the world that ttiey knew 
of, that is, all the countries round about the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. The people of Italy they gradually 
admitted to the same rights as themselves, so that at 
the time of which I am speaking, every Italian was 
reckoned as a Boman ; but the lands out of Italy they 
made into Provinces, and the people of those lands were 
their subjects. There was no King in Rome, but the 
people of the Provinces had to obey the laws made by 
the Senate and People of Rome, and were governed by 
the magistrates whom the Romans sent to rule over 
them. 

At this time the Roman governor in Gaul — that is, 
roughly, the country that we now know as France and 
Belgium — was named Caius Julius Csesar. He is one 
of the most famous men in the whole history of the 
world. In many things he was a very bad man, and 
he thought more of his own greatness than of the good 
of his country; but there was much in him which 
made men love him, and as a soldier and a ruler hardly 
any man has ever been greater. Before his time the 
Roman Province of Gaul was only a small part of the 
country ; Csesar gradually conquered all Gaul, and he 
next wished to conquer Britain also, as it was so near 
Gaul, with only a narrow arm of the sea between them. 
He twice came over to Britain with his army, but he 
only visited the southern part of the island, and he 
cannot be said to have conquered any part of it. 
Britain did not become a Roman Province, nor did 
Csesar leave any Roman governor or Roman soldiers 

D 2* 
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behind him. Still this comiDg over of Caesar to 
Britain was a very important event. From that time 
Britain became much more known to the rest of the 
world than it had ever been before. Now that Caesar 
had conquered all Gaul, parts of Britain could be seen 
from parts of the Boman dominions. A great deal 
more trade went on between Britain and other countries 
than had ever gone on before. And men at Rome often 
thought and spoke of making Britain a Roman Province 
as well as Gaul ; but it was not till a good many years 
after Caesar s time that this was really done. 

Augustus, the first of the Roman Emperors and grand- 
nephew of Caesar, several times spoke of conquering 
Britain ; but he never did it, and he never really tried 
to do it. His successor, Tiberius, said that the Empire 
was large enough already. It was the third Emperor, 
Caius (who is sometimes called Caligula), who first 
professed to go and conquer the island of which men 
had heard so much ; but Caius was a very foolish and 
bad prince, or rather, to speak the truth he was down- 
right mad. He did all sorts of silly things ; he gave 
himself out for a god, and appointed priests to worship 
him — one of the priests being himself, and another his 
favourite horse. He was so fond of this horse that he was 
going to make him Consul or chief magistrate of Rome, 
when happily the horse died. You may suppose that 
such a man was not likely to conquer Britain or to do 
o/ny other great thing. All that he did was to take an 
army to the coast of Gaul, near the town of Boulogne. 
There ho set sail in a ship, but at once came back again. 
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The story says that he gave out that he had conquered 
the Ocean, and ordered his soldiers to fill their helmets 
with shells and to take them home by way of plunder. 
This was in the year a.d. 40, ninety-five years after the 
great Ciesar had first come over to Britain. 



It was in the time of the fourth Emperor Claudius, that 
any part of Britain was first really conquered. Claudius 
himself came over in the year A.D. 43, and after him 
his generals. Plantius and Ostorius, went on with the 
war. There were then many tribes in Britain under 
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different chiefs, and sometimes some submitted while 
others still held out. The British chief who held out 
the longest and the most bravely was Car^doc, whom 
the Romans called Caractacus. He was King of the 
Silurians, who lived in South Wales and the neighbour- 
ing parts. Caradoe and his people withstood the 
Bomans bravely for several years, but at last he was 
defeated in a great battle, and he and his family were 
taken prisoners and led to Rome. When Caradoe saw 
that great and splendid city, he wondered that men 
wlio had such wealth and grandeur at home should 
come and meddle with him in his poor cottage in 
Britain. He was taken before the Emperor, who 
received him kindly, and gave him his liberty, and, 
according to some writers, allowed him still to reign in 
part of Britain as a prince subject to Rome. The 
Romans had very often before this put captive kings 
and generals to death, so that Claudius' kind treatment 
of Caradoe was really much to his honour. 

After the time of Caradoe the war between the 
Romans and the Britons went on. Many parts of the 
island were still not conquered, and in those that were 
conquered, the ill-treatment of the Romans sometimes 
made the people revolt ; that is, they took up arms to 
try and drive the Romans out of the country. In 
particular there was one Boadic^a, the widow of a 
King of the Icenians, who lived in what is now Norfolk 
and Suffolk, who made a great revolt against the 
Romans in the year 61, in the reign of the wicked 
Emperor Nero. The Roman governor Suetonius was 
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then at the other side of the island, fighting in Mona 
or Anglesey. Boadicea and her people were thus able 
to defeat the Romans for a while, and to destroy several 
of the towns where they lived. Among these was 
London, which was already a place of much trade; 
others were Verulam, near St. Alban's, and Camalo- 
diinum, now called Colchester. You will understand 
that the Romans lived chiefly in towns, while the 
Britons, Kke all wild people, kept to the open country. 
So to attack and destroy the towns was to do the 
Romans the greatest harm that they could. Boadicea 
was a brave woman; she stood with a spear in her 
hand and a gold collar round her neck, and with her 
long hair streaming down, telling her people to fight 
well and to avenge all that they had suffered at the 
hands of the Romans. But though they were successful 
for a while, they could not stand long against the 
Roman soldiers, who knew how to fight so much 
better than they. When Suetonius came back, there 
was a great battle near London ; the Britons were 
quite defeated ; Boadicea killed herself, and so the war 
in that part of the island came to an end. 

The man who at last really conquered Britain was 
Julius Agrxcola, who was the Roman commander in the 
island from 78 to 84. He was a good man as well as a 
brave soldier, and he did all he could to civilise the 
people as well as to conquer them. He got further to 
the north than any Roman had done before him, 
and we may say that the Roman dominions now reached 
up to the line between the Firths of Forth and Clyde 
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in Scotland. If you look at your map, you will see 
that this is one of the points where the Isle of Britain 
is narrowest, much narrower than it is in any part of 
England, and narrower than most parts of Scotland. 
Along this line Agricola built a chain of forts, that is, 
a number of small castles, to defend the Roman Pro- 
vince against the wild people in the north of Britain, 
who were never fully conquered. Agricola made several 
campaigns further into Caledonia, as Scotland was then 
called, and he sailed round the north of the island and 
found out the Orkneys, which before were hardly known. 
But the part of Britain north of Agricola's forts was 
never really conquered ; there was always fighting along 
the border, and the barbarians sometimes got further 
south into the Province itself. 

Thus all Britain, except the northern part of Scotland, 
was conquered by the Romans, and it remained a Roman 
Province for more than three hundred years. The land 
was now ruled by Roman governors ; sometimes the 
Roman Emperors themselves came over into Britain, 
and sometimes Emperors were chosen by the soldiers 
in Britain. The Britons soon found that it was better 
to submit quietly than to try to get rid of a yoke which 
they could not really cast ofiF. So we may say that the 
whole country became Roman. Many Romans doubtless 
came to live in Britain, and many of the Britons tried to 
make themselves as much like Romans as they could. 
They learned to speak Latin, and to dress and live in 
the same way that the Romans did. Towns were built 
all over the country, and roads were made from one town 
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to another; for the Romans were amongst the best 
builders and the best road-makers that ever were in 
the world. Many remains of Roman walls and other 
buildings are still found, sometimes in towns which are 
still inhabited, and sometimes in places which are now 
deserted. Thus there are pieces of Roman work at 
Caerleon, Caerwent, Leicester, Lincoln, and many other 
towns, and also at places which are now forsaken, like 
Pevensey in Sussex and Burgh Castle in Suffolk. The 
Romans could not build such beautiful buildings either 
as the Greeks built before them or as Englishmen and 
Frenchmen have built since, but for building things 
which would last no people ever did better. 

If we reckon from the first coming over of Claudius, 
we may say that Britain was a Roman Province from 
43 to 410 ; that is, 367 years, 

E. A. Freeman (adapted.) 
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orAj-gin-cd-ly 


jpiO'ph 


hls-to-ry 


grdd'ii'dl-ly 


sdl-diers 


T4-al-ly 


Med-i'ter-rd-ne-an 


soutK-ern 


nPis-it'ed 


I-tdl-i-an 


withstood^ 


8uC'Cdss-or 


neigh' 'lour- in g 


a-vhvge 


com-mdTid'er 


in-hdb'it-ed 
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P7icB-ni-cian8, the people of 
Carthage, a city and district 
in the north of Africa, on the 
Mediterranean Sea. This 
was the chief settlement 
formed by colonists from 
Phcenicia, a district of Syria^ 



bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean ; hence the name. 
8tdt-ue, a figure representing a 
living being, carved out of 
some solid substance, as 
marble, bronze, &c, Lat. 
statuaitromstatuo,*^ Iset up." 
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e-lo-quent, able to speak power- 
fully. Lat. e (ex), "out," 
and loquoTj " I speak." 

ad-mit-tedf received, took in, 
let in. Lat. ad, ''to," and 
mitto, *'Isend. 

reck-oned, counted, numbered, 
considered. 

Prd-vince, district, territory 
(looked after or administered 
from Rome). Lat. provincia 
(for providentia), from prOy 
"before," and video, "I 



see. 
s^-atCf tbe parliament. Lat. 

sendtus, "the councilof the 

elders,** from senex^ " old, 

aged.** 
md-gis-trates, ruling ofiBcers. 

Lat. magistratuSj from magis- 

ter, " a master.** 
do-min-iona, territories, districts 



(governed or ruled). Lat. 
dominium^ "the right of 
ownership,** from dominuSy 
" lord, master.** 

im-per-or, sovereign. French, 
empereur, Lat. imperatoreniy 
" commander,** from impero^ 
"I command." 

tuh-mit-ted (themselves, or 
their power, or their persons), 
yielded, gave up. Lat. suh^ 
" under,'* and mitto^ " I 
send.*' 

civilize, to make ctviZ, to ren- 
der less barbarous or savage. 
Lat. dvilisy " of or belonging 
to a civiSy or citizen.** 

cam-paign {-pan), a fighting ex- 
pedition ; the time or season 
when an army is on service, 
or in the field. Lat. camptis, 
" a plain, an open field.** 



BOADICEA. 

When the British warrior Queen, 
Bleeding from the Roman rods, 

Sought, with an indignant mien, 
Counsel of her country's gods, 

Sage beneath the spreading oak 
Sat the Druid, hoary chief; 

Every burning word he spoke 
Full of rage and full of grief. 
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"Princess I if our aged eyes 

Weep upon thy matchless wrongs, 

Tis because resentment ties 
All the terrors of our tongues. 

" Rome shall perish — write that word 
In the blood that she has spilt; 



Perish, hopeless and abhorr'd, 
Deep in ruin as in guilt. 

" Rome, for empire far renown'd, 
Tramples on a thousand states ; 

Soon her pride shall kiss the groimd— 
Hark I the Gaul is at her gates ! 

D»2* 
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" Other Romans shall arise, 
Heedless of a soldier's name ; 

Sounds, not arms, shall win the prize, 
Harmony the path to fame. 

" Then the progeny that springs 
From the forests of our land, 

Arm'd with thunder, clad with wings. 
Shall a wider worid command. 

" Regions Caesar never knew 

Thy posterity shall sway ; 
Where his eagles never flew. 

None invincible as they." 

Such the bard's prophetic words, 
Pregnant with celestial fire. 

Bending as he swept the chords 
Of his sweet but awful lyre. 

She, with all a monarch's pride. 
Felt them in her bosom glow : 

Rush'd to battle, fought, and died ; 
Dying, hurl'd them at the foe. 

Ruffians, pitiless as proud. 

Heaven awards the vengeance due ; 

Empire is on us bestow'd. 
Shame and ruin wait for you. 

COWPEB. 
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toar "Ti'Or 

in-d/ig-narU 

hdr-mon-y 



prO'phH-ic 

mhn-arch 

pit-irless 



vkige-ance 
he-stowedf 
wrongs {rbngz) 



mien {mSn), manner, bearing, 
aspect. French, mine, '* air, 
look." 

Druidy priest, or wise man, 
among the ancient Gauls and 
Britons. Lat. divides ; con- 
nected with Greek drus^ 
" the oak." They regarded 
the oak as sacred, and per- 
formed sacrifices and other 
religious rites under its 
shade, or in oak groves. 

re-8kit-m£nty deep feeling of 
injury ; indignation, anger. 
Lat. 7*6, " back, again," and 
seni^Oy " I feel." 

ab-JioTj detest, hate, and shrink 
away from. Lat. a&, "from, 
away," and horreo, "I stand 
erect, shudder af 

the Gaul, &c. In the fifth cen- 
tury after Christ, the Roman 
Empire was overthrown by 
barbarous tribes from the 
north of Europe. 

prd-gen-y, offspring. Lat. pro^ 
genieSj from pro, "before, 
forth," and gen-, " to beget, 
to bring forth, produce," 



regions. In full : " regions 
tiMt Caesar never knew." 

post-^r-i-tgj those that come 
after, descendants, succes- 
sors, Lat. posteritaSj from 

"* posteri, from poat, " after." 

sicay, rule, govern. Shall sway 
— what ? 

eagles, Tlie device on the 
principal Homan standards 
was an eagle. 

" None invincible as ihey,^^ Ex- 
press this in full. 

in-vin-ci-hUy unconquerable, 
not to be overcome or de- 
feated. Lat. in, "not,*' 
and vincihilis, " easy to con- 
quer," from vinco, "I con- 
quer." 

pre-gnant, full of. Lat. proR- 
gnans (for prosgignens), " big 
with young," fromjprcB, "be- 
fore," and gigno, "I beget, 
bring forth." Compare " pro- 
geny " above. 

cel-est-ial, heavenly. Lat cer- 
ium, "heaven,*' 

chord,, string* 
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RIDING TO CHURCH. 

Towards the end of the week we received a card 
from the two ladies, in which, with their complimeDts, 

they hoped to see all our family at church the Sunday 
following. All Saturday morning I could perceive, in 
consequence of this, my wife and daughters in close 
conference together, and now and then glancing at me 
with looks that betrayed a latent plot. To be sincere, 
I had strong suspicions that some absurd proposal was 
preparing for appearing with splendour the next day. 
In the evening they began their operations in a very 
regular manner, and my wife undertook to conduct the 
siege. After tea, when I seemed in spirits, she began 
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thus : — " I fancy, Charles, my dear, we shall have a 
great deal of good company at our church to-morrow." 
— " Perhaps we may, my dear," returned I, "though 
you need be under no uneasiness about that ; you shall 
have a Sermon whether there be or not." — '* That is 
what I expect," returned she; " but I think, my dear, 
we ought to appear there as decently as possible, for 
who knows what may happen ? " — " Your precautions," 
replied I, " are highly commendable. A decent be- 
haviour and appearance in church is what charms me. 
We should be devout and humble, cheerful and serene." 
— ** Yes," cried she, " I know that ; but I mean we should 
go there in as proper a manner as possible ; not altogether 
like the scrubs about us." — "You are quite right, my 
dear," returned I, " and I was going to make the fery 
same proposal. The proper manner of going is to go 
there as early as possible, to have time for meditation 
before the service begins." — " Phoo, Charles," inter- 
rupted she, "all that is very true; but not what I 
would be at : I mean, we should go there genteelly. 
You know the church is two miles off, and I protest I 
don't like to see my daughters trudging up to their 
pew all blowzed and red with walking, and looking for 
all the world as if they had been winners at a smock 
race. Now, my dear, my proposal is this : there are 
our two plough horses, the colt that has been in our 
family these nine years, and his companion Blackberry, 
that has scarcely done an earthly thing for this month 
past. They are both grown fat and lazy. Why should 
not they do something as well as we ? And let me 
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tell you, when Moses has trimmed them a little, they 
will cut a very tolerable figure." 

To this proposal I objected that walking would be 
twenty times more genteel than such a paltry convey- 
ance, as Blackberry was wall-eyed, and the colt wanted 
a tail; that they had never been broke to the rein, 
but had a hundred vicious tricks ; and that we had but 
one saddle and pillion in the whole house. All these 
objections, however, were overruled ; so that I was 
obliged to comply. The next morning I perceived 
them not a little busy in collecting such materials as 
might be necessary for the expedition ; but, as I found 
it would be a business of time, I walked on to the church 
before, and they promised speedily to follow. I waited 
near an hour in the reading desk for their arrival ; but 
not finding them come as I expected, I was obliged to 
begin, and went through the service, not without some 
uneasiness at finding them absent. This was increased 
when all was finished, and no appearance of the family. 
I therefore walked back by the horseway, which was 
five miles round, though the footway was but two, 
and, when I got about half-way home, perceived the 
procession marching slowly forward towards the church ; 
my son, my wife, and the two little ones exalted on 
one horse, and my two daughters upon the other. I 
demanded the cause of their delay ; but I soon found 
by their looks they had met with a thousand mis- 
fortunes on the road. The horses had at first refused 
to move from the door, till Mr. Burchell was kind 
enough to beat them forward for about two hundred 
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yards with his cudgel. Next, the straps of iny wife's 
pillion broke down, and they were obliged to stop to 
repair them before they could proceed. After that, 
one of the horses took it into his head to stand still, 
and neither blows nor entreaties could prevail with 
him to proceed. He was just recovering from this 
dismal situation when I found them ; but perceiving 
everything safe, I own their present mortification did 
not much displease me, as it would give me many op- 
portunities of future triumph, and teach my daughters 
more humility. Goldsmith. 
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right (Ht) 
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ciidgd 


plough (plou) 


siege (s^j) 




daiighter (doter) 



con-se-quence, result, what fol- 
lows and springs from a 
preyious fact. Lat. con, 
"together," and sequor^^^l 
follow." 

cdn-fer-e/ncey the bringing to- 
gether of opinions, talking 
over a matter, discussion. 
Lat. cow, "together," and 
fero, " I bring." 

he-trag', to give over (to an 
enemy or opponent) what 



it is not intended that he 
should have or know. 

Idt-ent, lying hid, present but 
not seen, undiscovered. 

dd-cent'ly, becomingly, as 
becomes one, in a proper 
manner. Lat. decet, "it is 
fitting, or proper.'* 

pre-cau'-tions, measures taken 
beforehand. Lat. pi^ce, " be- 
fore," and cautum, " to tako 
care." 

# 
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ejHilt'ed, lifted up high. Lat. tion. Lat. mortificatio, " kill- 

ex, " out," and altus^" high.'* ing, death," from morteniy 

mor-fe'-^-cd-f ion, chagrin, great "death," and facerey "to 

disappointment and vexa- make, cause." 



THE MINSTREL BOY. 

The minstrel boy to the war is.gooe, 

In the ranks of death youll find him. 
His father's sword he has girded on, 

And his wild harp slung behind him. 
" Land of song ! " said the warrior bard, 

" Though all the world betrays thee, 
One sword, at least, thy rights shall guard. 

One faithful harp shall praise thee ! " 

The minstrel fell ! — but the foeman's chain 

Could not bring his proud soul under ; 
The harp he loved ne'er spoke again. 

For he tore its chords asunder ; 
And said, " No chains shall sully thee, 

Thou soul of love and bravery ; 
Thy songs were made for the pure and free. 

They shall never sound in slavery ! " 

Moore. 



THE NORTHUMBERLAND COAL-MINES. 

Of all the coal-fields in England, Northumberland and 
Durham coal-field is the most important. It extends 
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as far north as the river Coquet, and as far south as 
the Tees. For the most part it extends quite to the 
margin of the sea on the east, while on the west it 
reaches about ten miles beyond a line drawn north and 
south through Newcastle. Throughout this district 
the coal strata "dip" or descend towards the east, and 
crop out or ascend towards the west. At one point a 
particular seam, called the High Main, lies at a depth 
of nearly a thousand feet ; while at other spots the 
same seam rises nearly to the surface. Throughout the 
greater part of the coal-field the various beds of coal 
amount to upwards of eighty, consisting of alternating 
beds of coal, sandstone, and slate-clay. The thickness 
of the whole is about sixteen hundred feet — equal to 
nearly five times the height of Sb. Paul's Cathedral. 
All these seams of coal have different names. The two 
most important are called High Main and Low Main. 
They are each about six feet in thickness ; the latter lies 
three or four hundred feet below the former, and eight 
seams of lesser thickness intervene between them. It 
is calculated that the entire aggregate thickness of 
workable coal is about thirty feet. 

To those deep-lying coals we must ask the reader to 
pay a visit. Stepping into a basket, or a large iron tub, 
we are lowered by means of very strong ropes or chains. 
Arrived at the bottom of the pit, what do we see ? 
Nothing, or nothing but darkness visible : all vestige of 
daylight is effectually shut out, and it is long before 
we become accustomed to the light of the candles 
carried by the men. Each one appears as a mere spark. 
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a point of light in the midst of intense darkness, for 
the walls or surfaces around are too dark to reflect much 
of the light. By degrees, however, the eye accom- 
modates itself to the stranore scene ; and men are seen 
to be moving about in galleries or long passages, work- 
ing in positions which would seem enough to break the 
back of an ordinary workman ; while boys and horses 
are seen to be aiding in bringing the coal to the mouth 
of the pit. Some of those horses go through the whole 
of their career without seeing the light of day : they are 
born in the pit, reared in the pit, and die in the pit. 

A coal-mine is not simply a pit with coal at the 
bottom of it. The pit is merely an entrance, from the 
bottom of which passages run out in every direction to 
a great distance. Those passages are cut in a " seam '* 
of coal, and are a natural result of the mode of work- 
ing the coal. If the whole of a seam of coal were 
worked away at once, the cavity left would be so large 
that the earthen roof, failing of support, would fall, 
burying all beneath it. There are portions left, 
therefore, called "pillars," to support the roof; and the 
self-interest of the coal-owner leads him to limit the 
size of these pillars as much as is consistent with safety. 
Passages lead between and around and among these 
pillars ; and iron tramways are laid along the passages, 
to make it easy to move the tubs of coal from the 
workings to the shaft. 

With regard to working the coal, the pitmen are 
obliged to adopt different methods according to the 
thickness of the seam. In ordinary cases the liewer 
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cuts with his pick a horizontal line at the bottom of the 
seam, to an extent of twelve or eighteen inches in front 
of him, and to this extent the coal is severed from the 
ground beneath. He then makes a few cuta upwards, to 
isolate the coal into huge blocks, which still adhere at 
the back and top to the general mass. The driving in 



of a few wedges, or the application of gunpowder as a 
blast, soon brings down there blocks, in a more or less 
broken state. 

The seams of coa], and the apertures where such 
seams have been, often give out gases, which, when 
mixed with common air, become very explosive. Hence 
it is important to drive these gases out of the mine as 
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quickly as possible, and this can be cflfected only by 
sending a constant current of air through the working. 
A complete system, as now adopted at the best col- 
lieries, comprises the downcast-shaft, for the descent of 
fresh air ; the upcast-shaft, for the ascent of vitiated 
air ; well-planned galleries, doors, and valves, through- 
out the whole of the mine ; and a furnace at the bottom 
of the upcast-shaft to heat the ascending air, and make 
it ascend more rapidly. In some collieries the air is 
made to traverse an extent of thirty miles of galleries 
and passages. In former times, the dangerous con- 
taminated passages were lighted only by sparks struck 
from a small instrument called a " steel mill," but the 
beautiful safety-lamp, or " Davy," as the miners fami- 
liarly term it, has superseded this. In this lamp there 
is a lamp-flame surrounded by a wire-gauze having very 
fine meshes, through which the air must pass to feed 
the flame ; if the air be inflammable, the flame is con- 
fined within the gauze envelope. If the lamp be pro- 
perly tended, it is one of the most precious boons that 
science ever gave to industry ; if it be neglected, as it 
often is by the miners, those explosions take place which 
so frequently give rise to such fearful results. 

The heiuer is the actual coal-digger. Whether the 
seam be so narrow that he can hardly creep into it on 
hands and knees, or whether it be tall enough to stand 
upright in, he is the responsible workman who loosens 
the coal from its bed. 

The putter drags the coal from the working to the 
passages, where horses are able to be employed in the 
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work. The crane-man manages the crane by which 
the great baskets of coal are transferred to the waggons. 
The viewer is the oflBcer who is responsible for the 
work, and so on ; for, as the reader has here means of 
observing, the colliers are not merely blackened-faced 
diggers and shovellers, who attack the coal wherever 
they meet with it, and roam about in a dark pit to seek 
their coaly fortunes. All is pre-arranged and syste- 
matic ; every one knows exactly whither he is to go, 
and what he is to do. The Land we Live in. 



mdr-gin 

through' ovi' 

par-Vu-Ul-ar 

con-sXst'ing 

cbl-li-er-y 

work'-a-ble 



ar-rdnge-ment 

cir-cHm-fer-ence 

vis-i-ble 

dC'dlS'tomed 

aC'cbm-rrwd-ate 

gdll-er-y 



ndt'Ur-al 

hor-i-zdn-tal 

eight'-een 

\n-duS'try 

re-sphn-si-bh 

tranS'firred 



de-scindf go down. Lat de- 
scendo, from </6, " down/' and 
scando, " I climb.'' 

ascend, go up. Lat. ascendo, 
from adj "to," and scando, 
« I climb." 

cath-ed-raly the principal church 
within a bishop's see, or dis- 
trict. Lat. cathedra, from 
Greek, kathedra, " a seat, 
chair ; " from kata, " down," 
and* ?iedra, "a seat." 

&g-greg-ate, total ; all the parts 
collected into one mass. 
Lat. ag (ad), " to," and gre- 



gatum, " to flock," from grex 
(greg-), " a flock, herd." 

i?e«-<i5'e, trace,*track, mark. Lat. 
vestigium, " footstep, foot- 
mark." 

ef-fect-U-al'ly, successfully, so 
that the effect is gained; 
completely. 

ciiv-i-ty, hollow, hole. Lat. 
camis, "hollow." 

con-sist-ent, agreeing with ; not 
opposed to. Lat. consistens, 
from con, "together," and 
Btsto, "I set, place, or 
stand." 
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mHh'Ody plan, way. 

\'8ol-ate, separate, place apart 
Strictly, ** to place as in an 
island ; " from Ital. isola 
( = Lat. insula), " an island." 

ad'here, stick to, cling to. Lat. 
a^, " to," and hoereo, " I 
stick." 

d-per-ture, opening, hole, gap. 
Lat. apertura, from a&, 
" away, from," and pario, " I 
bring to light." 

expld'sive, ready to explode, 
bursting out with great force, 
and noise. Lat. ex, "out^ 
forth," and plausum (or plo- 
8um), " to clap, beat, stamp." 

vi'ti-ate {vi-shi-ate), to spoil, to 



render hurtful. Lat. vttium, 

" vice, fault." 
con-tdm-in-ate, to come into 

contact with, and thus to 

spoil, vitiate, corrupt Lat. 

contaminatum, from contamen 

(for contagimen), from con, 

" together," and tango {tag-), 

»' I touch." 
Davy, So called from the 

name of the inventor. Sir 

Humphrey Davy. 
8u-per-8ede, take the place of. 

Lat. super, "over, above," 

and sedeo, " I sit." 
in-fldm-nui-ble, ready to be set 

in flames, or to take fire. Lat 

flamma, "flame." 



A MINER HERO. 

In a certain Cornish mine, two miners, deep down in 
the shaft, were engaged in putting in a sliot for blasting. 
They had completed their affair, and were about to give 
the signal for being hoisted up. One at a time was all 
the assistant at the top could manage, and the second 
was to kindle the match, and then mount with all 
speed. 

Now it chanced, while they were still below, that, one 
of them thought the match too long. He accordingly 
tried to break it shorter. Taking a couple of stones, 
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a flat and a sharp, he succeeded in cutting it the re- 
quired length ; but, horrible to relate, he kindled it at 
the same time, while both were still below ! Both 
shouted vehemently to the man at the windlass ; both 
sprang at the basket. The windlass man could not 
move it with both in it. 



Here was a moment for poor Miner Jack and Miner 
Will I Instant, horrible death hangs over them. Will 
generously resigns himself. " Go aloft, Jack ; sit down ; 
away ! in one minute I shall be in heaven ! " 

Jack bounds aloft, the explosion instantly follows, 
bruising his face as he looks over j but he is safe abovo 
ground. 
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And what of poor Will ? Descending eagerly, they 
find him, as if by a miracle, buried under rocks which 
had arched themselves over him. He is little iDJured. 
He too is brought up safe. Well done, brave Will ! 

Carlyle. 

( With permisnon of Messrs, Chapman and Hall.) 

en-gdged hbr-ri-ble ex-jplo' -sion 

tn-jured ta'-ger-ly hruid-ing 

Cks-sisi-ant^ helper. Lat. a»{fld)^ re-s(gn8f gives up. 

" to/' and sisto, " I place or mir-a-cle, wonder ; marvellous 

stand.*' circumstancei beyond the 

gkn-er-ously^ with noble and power of man to do. Lat. 

kind regard for his friend. miror^ " I wonder." 

EVENING BELLS. 

Those evening bells ! those evening bells I 
How many a tale their music tells 
Of youth, and home, and that sweet time 
When last I heard their soothing chime. 

Those joyous hours are passed away ; 
And many a heart that then was gay 
Within the tomb now darkly dwells. 
And hears no more those evening bells. 

And so 'twill be when I am gone ; 
That tuneful peal will still ring on, 
While other bards shall walk these dells. 
And sing your praise, sweet evening bells ! 

Moobe. 
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HOW THE RAJAH TOOK THE CENSUS. 

1. The Rajah's Difficulty. 

The Rajah of Lombock was a very wise man, and he 
showed his wisdom greatly in the way he took the 
census. For my readers must know that the chief 
revenues of the rajah were derived from a head-tax 
of rice, a small measure being paid annually by every 
man, woman, and child in the island. There was no 
doubt that every one paid this tax, for it was a very 
light one, and the land was fertile and the people well 
off J but it had to pass through many hands before it 
reached the Government storehouses. When the 
harvest was over the villagers brought their rice to the 
Kapala kampong, or head of the village ; and no doubt 
he sometimes had compassion on the poor or sick, and 
passed over their short measure, and sometimes was 
obliged to grant a favour to those who had complaints 
against him ; and then he must keep up his own dignity 
by having his granaries better filled than his neighbours, 
and so the rice that he took to the " Waidono *' that was 
over his district was generally a good deal less than it 
should have been. And all the *•' Waidonos " had of 
course to take care of themselves, for they were all in 
debt, and it was so easy to take a little of the Govern- 
ment rice, and there would still be a plenty for the 
Rajah. And the ** Gustis " or princes who received the 
rice from the Waidonos helped themselves likewise, and 
so when the harvest was all over and the rice tribute 
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was all brought in, the quantity was found to be less 
each year than the one before. Sickness in one dis- 
trict, and fevers in another, and failure of the crops 
in a third, were of course alleged as the cause of this 
falling off; but when the Rajah went to hunt at the 
foot of the great mountain, or went to visit a ** Gusti " 
on the other side of the island, he always saw the 
villages full of people, all looking well-fed and happy. 
And he noticed that the krisses of his chiefs and officers 
were getting handsomer and handsomer ; and the handles 
that were of yellow wood were changed for ivory, and 
those of ivory were changed for gold, and diamonds 
and emeralds sparkled on many of them ; and be knew 
very well which way the tribute-rice went But as be 
could not prove it he kept silence, and resolved in his 
own heart some day to have a census taken, so that he 
might know the number of his people, and not be 
cheated out of more rice than was just and reasonable. 
But the difficulty was how to get this census. He 
could not go himself into every village and every house, 
and count all the people ; and if he ordered it to be 
done by the regular officers they would quickly under- 
stand what it was for, and the census would be sure to 
agree exactly with the quantity of rice he got last year. 
It was evident, therefore, that to answer his purpose no 
one must suspect why the census was taken ; and to 
make sure of this, no one must know that there was 
any census taken at all. This was a very hard problem ; 
and the Rajah thought and thought, as hard as a Malay 
Rajah can be expected to think, but could not solve it; 
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and so he was very unhappy, and did nothing hut smoke 
and chew betel with his favourite wife, and eat scarcely 
anything ; and even when he went to the cock-fight did 
not seem to care whether his best birds won or lost. 
For several days he remained in this sad state, and all 
the court were afraid some evil eye had bewitched the 
Bajah ; and an unfortunate Irish captain who had come 
in for a cargo of rice, and who squinted dreadfully 
was very near being krissed, but being first brought to 
the royal presence was graciously ordered to go on 
board and remain there while his ship stayed in the 
port. 



de-Hvcd 

ghv-ern-ment 

stdre-house 

com-plmnts* 

fdV'Our-iie 



neigh! 'hours 

trl'bute 

fair-ure 

hdnd'Some 

drdad-ful'lj/ 



M-a-mond 

^m-er-ald 

rea'-son-a-ble 

he-vAtched 

grd-ciouS'ly 



rd-jah, or rd-jah, king. An 
Indian title. 

L&m-bockj a small island in the 
Malay Archipelago. It is 
east of the small island of 
Bali, which lies between it 
and the east end of Java. 

chirms, a numbering (of the 
people). Lat. census^ from 
censeOf " I count." 

r^vm-ue, income. Lat. re, 
" back," and venio^ " I 



come. 
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an-nUal-li/j yearly, every year, 
Lat. annus, " a year." 

fert-ile, bearing fruit, produc- 
tive. Lat. feroj fertum, " to 
bear, produce." 

com^dss-ionj pity, fellow-feel- 
ing, Lat. com, *' together 
with," and ^a^ior, passus, " to 
feel." 

dig-ni-ty, worthiness, worth ; 
greatness, importance. Lat. 
<?i</ww«, "worthy." 

grdn-ar-ies, barns, storehouses. 
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Lat. granaria, "place where 
corn is kept, barn ; " from 
granuniy " a grain, seed) 
corny 
debt {det), what is owed, what 
one is liable to pay. Lat. 
debitum, from debeo, "I 



»» 



owe. 

al-Uged {-Ufd)^ brought for- 
ward, asserted, declared, said 
to be. 

hris. " Malay crooked dagger, 
on the beauty and value of 
which the Malays greatly 
pride themselves. The 
sheaths are of ornamental 
wood and ivory, often 
covered on one side with 
gold. The blades are beau- 
tifully veined with white 



metal worked into the iron, 
and they are kept very care- 
fully. Every man without 
exception carries a kris, stuck 
behind into the large waist- 
cloth which all wear, and it 
is generally the most valu- 
able piece of property he 
possesses." (A. R. Wal- 
lace.) 

prd-blertij question, requiring 
some device or operation to 
solve it. 

bdtel is to the people of central 
and tropical Asia what to- 
bacco is to other countries. 
The chief ingredient is tlie 
fruit of a sort of pepper 
plant. See further in next 
lesson. 



2. The Rajah's Device. 

One morning, however, after about a week's con- 
tinuance of this unaccountable melancholy, a welcome 
change took place, for the Rajah sent to call together 
all the chiefs and priests and princes who were then in 
Mataram, his capital city; and when they were all 
assembled in anxious expectation, he thus addressed 
them : 

" For many days my heart has been very sick and I 
knew not why, but now the trouble is cleared away, for 
I have had a dream. Last night the spirit of the 
*Gunong Agong' — the great fire mountain — ^appeared 
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to me, and told me that I must go up to the top of the 
mountain. All of you may come with me to near the 
top, but then I must go up alone, and the great spirit 
will again appear to me and will tell me what is of great 
importance to me and to you and to all the people of 
the island. Now go all of you and make this known 
through the island, and let every village furnish men to 
make clear a road for us to go through the forest and 
up the great mountain." 

So the news was spread over the whole island that 
the Bajah must go to meet the great spirit on the top 
of the mountain ; and every village sent forth its men, 
and they cleared away the jungle and made bridges 
over the mountain streams and smoothed the rough 
places for the Eajah's passage. And when they came 
to the steep and craggy rocks of the mountain, they 
sought out the best paths, sometimes along the 
bed of a torrent, sometimes along narrow ledges of 
the black rocks; in one place cutting down a tall 
tree so as to bridge across a chasm, in another con- 
structing ladders to mount the smooth face of a 
precipice. The chiefs who superintended the work 
fixed upon the length of each day's journey beforehand 
according to the nature of the road, and chose pleasant 
places by the banks of clear streams and in the neigh- 
bourhood of shady trees, where they built sheds and 
huts of bamboo well thatched with the leaves of palm 
trees, in which the Bajah and his attendants might eat 
and sleep at the close of each day. 

And when all was ready, the princes and priests and 
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chief men came again to the Rajah, to tell bim what 
had been done, and to ask him when he would go up 
the mountain. And he fixed a day, and ordered every 
man of rank and authority to accompany him, to do 
honour to the great spirit who had bid him undertake 
the journey, and to show how willingly they obeyed his 
commands. And then there was much preparatioD 
throughout the whole island. The best cattle were 
killed and the meat salted and sun-dried ; and abund- 
ance of red peppers and sweet potatoes were gathered ; 
and the tall pinang-trees were climbed for the spicy 
betel-nut, the sirih-leaf was tied up in bundles, and 
every man filled his tobacco-pouch and lime-box to the 
brim, so that he might not want any of the materials 
for chewing the refreshing betel during the journey. 
And the stores of provisions were sent on a day in 
advance. And on the day before that appointed for 
starting, all the chiefs both great and small came to 
Mataram, the abode of the king, with their horses and 
their servants, and the bearers of their sirih boxes, and 
their sleeping-mats, and their provisions. And they 
encamped under the tall Waringin trees that border all 
the roads about Mataram, and with blazing fires 
frighted away the ghouls and evil spirits that nightly 
haunt the gloomy avenues. 

wd'covie ad'drdssed at-Und-ants 

aS'S^m-hled con-striict-ing ac-cornf-pa-ny 

dTiX'iotts jour'-ney po-td-toes 

ex'pec'td'tion neigh' -hour-hood pro-vi-sions 
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€<m-f2n-ii-anc«, duration, lasting- 
ness^ Lat. con^ "together," 
and teneoy " I hold." 

tm-ac-counH-orhley not to be ac- 
counted for or explained ; 
for which no reason can be 
given. 

mU-anrchol-yy sadness, down 
heartedness. 

(he great fire mountain. Lorn- 
bock peak, the loftiest point 
of the range, is 8,000 feet 
high. 

chasm {hdLsm\ a deep gap, 
a hollow, yawning space. 



pr^cip-ice, a very steep place, 
a sudden descent. From 
Lat. prwcepa, " head-fore- 
most ; " from pra, " before," 
and caput, " the head." 

8u-per-in-t^nd, look. over, watchi 
over, have the oversight of. 

au-thdr-i'ty, power, influence. 

lime-box. Lime is taken with 
the betel fruit. 

d-ven-u€, approach-road; shady 
passage between rows of 
trees. French, avenue^ from 
ad, "to," and venio, "I 



come. 



»» 



3.- The Procession to the Mountain. 



In the morning a great procession was foriiied to 
conduct the Bajah to the mountain. And the royal 
princes and relations of the Bajah mounted their black 
horses, whose tails swept the ground; they used no 
saddle or stirrups, but sat upon a cloth of gay colours ; 
the bits were of silver and the bridles of many-coloured 
cords. The less important people were on small strong 
horses of various colours, well suited to a mountain 
journey ; and all (even the Rajah) were bare-legged to 
above the knee, wearing only the gay coloured cotton 
waist-cloth, a silk or cotton jacket, and a large handker- 
chief tastefully folded round the head. Every one was 
attended by one or two servants bearing his sirih and 
bet^l boxes, who were also mounted on ponies; and 

E ^ 
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great numbers more had gone on in advance or waited 
to bring up the rear. The men in authority were 
numbered by hundreds and theirfoUowersbythousands, 
and all the island wondered what great thing would 
come of it. 

For the firat two days they went along good roads and 



through many villages, which were swept clean, and 
where bright cloths were hung out at the windows; 
and all the people, when the Rajah came, squatted 
down upon the ground in respect, and every man riding 
got off his horse and squatted down also, and many 
joined the procession at every village. At the place 
where they stopped for the night the people had placed 
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stakes along each side of the roads in front of the 
houses. These were split crosswise at the top, and in the 
cleft were fastened little clay lamps, and between them 
were stuck the green leaves of palm-trees, which, drip- 
ping with the evening dew, gleamed prettily with the 
many twinkling lights. And few went to sleep that 
night till the morning hours, for every house held a 
knot of eager talkers, and much betel-nut was con- 
sumed, and endless were the conjectures what would 
come of it. 

On the second day they left the last village behind 
them and entered the wild country that surrounds the 
great mountain, and rested in the huts that had been 
prepared for them on the banks of a stream of cold and 
sparkling water. And the Rajah's hunters, armed with 
long and heavy guns, went in search of deer and wild 
bulls in the surrounding woods, and brought home the 
meat of both in the early morning, and sent it on in 
advance to prepare the midday meal. On the third 
day they advanced as far as horses could go, and en- 
camped at the foot of high rocks, among which narrow 
pathways only could be found to reach the mountain- 
top. And on the fourth morning, when the Rajah set 
out, he was accompanied only by a small party of priests 
and princes with their immediate attendants ; and they 
toiled wearily up the rugged way, and sometimes were 
carried by their servants, till they passed up above the 
great trees, and then among the thorny bushes, and 
above them again on to the black and burnt rock of the 
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And when they were near the summit, the Rajah 
ordered them all to halt, while he alone went to meet 
the great spirit on the very peak of the mountain. So 
he went on with two boys only, who carried his sirih and 
betel, and soon reached the top of the mountain among 
great rocks, on the edge of the great gulf whence issue 
forth continually smoke and vapour. And the Rajah 
asked for sirih, and told the boys to sit down under a 
rock and look down the mountain, and not to move till 
he returned to them. And as they were tired, and the 
sun was warm and pleasant, and the rock sheltered 
them from the cold wind, the boys fell asleep. And the 
Rajah went a little way on under another rock ; and he 
was tired, and the sun was warm and pleasant, and he 
too fell asleep. 

And those who were waiting for the Rajah thought 
him a long time on the top of the mountain, and 
thought the great spirit must have much to say, or 
might perhaps want to keep him on the mountain 
always, or perhaps he had missed his way in coming 
down again. And they were debating whether they 
should go and search for him, when they saw him 
coming down with the two boys. And when he met 
them he looked very grave, .but said nothing ; and then 
all descended together, and the procession returned as 
it had come 5 and the Rajah went to his palace and 
the chiefs to their villages, and the people to their 
houses, to tell their wives and children all that had 
happened, and to wonder yet again what would come 
of it. 
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re-ld-tions 
stXr-rup 
hAnd'her-chief 
tdste-fUl-ly 



con-sHmed 
sur-round'-ing 
tvAnk'ling 
spdrk-ling 



de-hdi-iTig 
ac-c<m!-pa-nied 
con-tln-it-al'ly 
sMl'tered 



pro-ces-siojif the act of going 
forward ; a line or train of 
persons of vehicles moving 
forwards. Lat. pro, "be* 
fore," and cessumf *'to go." 

con-jec'turesy guesses, supposi- 
tions. Lat. coHy " together," 
and jactum, "to throw;" 
putting things together and 



drawing an inference from 
them. 

im-mid-i-ate^ nearest. Lat. im, 
"not," and medius, "middle ;" 
there being no middle par- 
ties between the priests and 
princes and those attendants 
of theirs. 

sUm-mit^ top. 



4. What Came of It. 

And three days afterwards the Rajah summoned the 
priests and the princes and the chief men of Mataram, 
to hear what the great spirit had told him on the top of 
the mountain. And when they were all assembled, and 
betel and sirih had been handed round, he told them 
what had happened. On the top of the mountain he 
had fallen into a trance, and the great spirit had ap- 
peared to him with a face like burnished gold, and had 
said — " O Rajah 1 much plague and sickness and fevers 
are coming upon all the earth, upon men and upon horses 
and upon cattle ; but as you and your people have obeyed 
me, and have come up to my great mountain, I will teach 
you how you and all the people of Lombock may escape 
this plague.'* And all waited anxiously, to hear how 
they were to be saved from so fearful a calamity. And 
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after a short silence the Bajah spoke again and told 
them, — that the great spirit had commanded that twelve 
sacred krisses should be made, and that to make them 
every village and every district must send a bundle of 
needles — a needle for every head in the village. And 
when any grievous disease appeared in any village, one 
of the sacred krisses should be sent there ; and if every 
house in that village had sent the right number of 
needles, the disease would immediately cease; but if 
the number of needles sent had not been exact, the 
kris would have no virtue. 

So the princes and chiefs sent to all their villages 
and communicated the wonderful news ; and all made 
haste to collect the needles with the greatest accuracy, 
for they feared that if but one were wanting the whole 
village would suffer. So one by one the head men of 
the villages brought in their bundles of needles ; those 
who were near Mataram came first, and those who were 
far off came last; and the Bajah received them with 
his own hands, and put them away carefully in an 
inner chamber, in a camphor-wood chest whose hinges 
and clasps were of silver; and on every bundle was 
marked the name of the village and the district from 
whence it came, so that it might be known that all 
had heard and obeyed the commands of the great 
spirit. 

And when it was quite certain that every village had 
sent in its bundle, the Bajah divided the needles into 
twelve equal parts, and ordered the best steel-worker in 
Mataram to bring his forge and his bellows and his 
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hammers to the palace, and to make the twelve krisses 
under the Rajah's eye, and in the sight of all men who 
chose to see it. And when they were finished they 
were wrapped up in new silk, and put away carefully 
until they might he wanted. 

Now the journey to the mountain was in the time of 
the east wind, when no rain falls in Lomhock. And 
soon after the krisses were made it was the time of the 
rice harvest, and the chiefs of districts and of villages 
brought in their tax to the Rajah according to the 
number of heads in their villages. And to those that 
wanted but little of the full amount, the Rajah said 
nothing ; but when those came who brought only half 
or a fourth part of what was strictly due, he said to 
them mildly, " The needles which you sent from your 
village were many more than came from such-a-one*s 
village, yet your tribute is less than his ; go back and 
see who it is that has not paid the tax." And the next 
year the produce of the tax increased greatly, for they 
feared that the Rajah might justly kill those who a 
second time kept back the right tribute. And so the 
Rajah became very rich, and increased the number of 
his soldiers, and gave golden jewels to his wives, and 
bought fine black horses from the white-skinned Hol- 
landers, and made great feasts when his children were 
bom or were married ; and none of the Rajahs or 
Sultans among the Malays were so great or so powerful 
as the Rajah of Lombock. 

And the twelve sacred krisses had great virtue. And 
when any sickness appeared in a village one of them 
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was sent for; and sometimes the sickness went away, 
and then the sacred kris was taken back again with 
great honour, and the head men of the village came to 
tell the Bajah of its miraculous power, and to thank 
him. And sometimes the sickness would not go away, 
and then everybody was convinced that there had been 
a mistake in the number of needles sent from that 
village, and therefore the sacred kris had no effect, and 
had to be taken back again by the head men with 
heavy hearts, but still with all honour, — for was not 
the fault their own ? A. R. Wallace. 



dis-ease' 

sd-cred 

won'-der-fUl 

plague (pldg) 



ex'dct 

fhir-ished 

a-mounif 



strict-ly 

in-creased' 

eon-iAnced 



trance, swoon ; state in which 
the body is forgotten, and 
the mind seems to go beyond 
it. Lat. transitus, "a going 
beyond," from tranSj " over, 
beyond," and itunij " to go." 

biim-iskedj made hrovm^ made 
of flame colour, made bright, 
shining. 

cal-am-i-iy^ a crushing misfor- 
tune, disaster, great unhappi- 
ness. 

vir-ttie, power, force. Lat. 



grieV'Otbs (gr&o-us) 

virtus^ " manly strength, 
virtue." 

co7n-mun''i-catej share with 
others, give over to others, 
make common. Lat. com- 
munisj "common." 

d^c-cUr-d-q/, correctness, exact- 
ness. Lat. -ac {ad)f "to," 
and cura, " care." 

mir-dc-Hl-otiSj workingmiracles, 
or wonderful cures, cures 
that no human being could 
work. 



Exercise. — Write out the above story in your own 
words, without consulting the book. 



WOODMAN, SPARE THAT TREE. 

Woodman, spare that tree, 

Touch Dot a single bough ! 
In youth it sheltered me, 

And I'll protect it now. 
'Twas my forefather's hand 

That placed it near his cot ; 
There, woodman, let it stand. 

Thy axe shall harm it not ! 

That old familiar tree. 
Whose glory and renown 
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Are spread o'er land and sea, 
And wouldst thou hew it dowTi ? 

Woodman, forbear thy stroke ; 
Cut not its earth-bound ties ; 

Oh, spare that aged oak, 
Now towering to the skies ! 

When but an idle boy, 

I sought its grateful shade ; 
In all their gushing joy 

Here too my sisters played. 
My mother, kiss'd me here ; 

My father pressed my hand — • 
Forgive this foolish tear. 

But let that old oak stand ! 

My heart-strings round thee cling, 

Close as thy bark, old friend I 
Here shall the wild-bird sing, 

And still thy branches bend. 
Old tree I the storm still brave 1 

And, woodman, leave the spot ; 
While I've a hand to save. 

Thy axe shall harm it not. 

G. P. Morris. 

lough {bou) sMl-ter single (slng-gl) 

axe {ax) pro-Uct gld-^y 

for-g\ve fooV-ish fa-m\l-i-ar 

re- woi£??i', glory, fame. for-hear (-Mr), withhold, keep 

grdte-fulf pleasant, well-liked. bjick. 
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THE MISSOURI IRON MOUNTAINS. 

The iron region of Missouri, eighty miles south of 
St. Louis, embraces Pilot Knob, Iron Mountain, anti 
Shepherd's Mountain. These are eastern spurs of the 
Ozark hills or high tablelands which range from one 
thousand to one thousand five hundred feet above the 
sea level. 

The St. Louis and Iron Mountain Railway termi- 
nates at Pilot Knob, a conical hill of solid ore, six 
hundred feet high, and covering three hundred and 
sixty acres. At the time of my visit, only two furnaces 
were in operation, turning out about thirty tons of pig- 
iron per day. The sides of the mountain are covered 
with oak, hickory, and ash saplings. The summit is a 
mass of enormous boulders fifty feet high, and up- 
heaved into every conceivable position. Some stand 
erect, sharply-defined pillars. Two, a few feet apart, 
form a gigantic natural gateway. Another huge slab 
leaning against a solid wall constitutes a picturesque 
cave. Though exposed to the atmosphere for centuries, 
these boulders contain fifty per cent, of iron. Below 
the surface the rock contains sixty per cent. 

The miners were digging horizontally into the moun- 
tain, drilling, blasting, and prying off great fragments 
of rock, which fell crashing over a little precipice. In 
the pit below some were breaking up these fragments 
with sledge-hammers; others loading them into cars 

E*2 * 
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which conveyed the ore by an inclined-plane railway to 
furnaces at the base. 

In European mines the clothing of workmen is care- 
fully examined at night, to see that they do not carry- 
away ore. But here, a few hundred blocks as large as 
a dwelling-house would not be missed. The labourers 
were French, German, and Irish. 

Five miles further north is the Iron Mountain — a 
slight elevation over which the railway to St. Louis 
passes. Busy labourers were blasting out and breaking 
the ore within a few yards of the track. In 1833 this 
mountain was " entered " in the land-office at one 
dollar and a quarter an acre. Three years later the 
entire tract sold for six hundred dollars. Its present 
value is incalculable ; for it is the largest and richest 
mass of iron yet found upon the globe. Its base covers 
five hundred acres. The ore, which contains seventy- 
one per cent, of pure iron, has been penetrated nearly 
four hundred feet below the surfece, with no sign of 
exhaustion even at that depth. 

In reducing, crude blocks one or two feet in diameter 
are placed upon a foundation of logs, in alternate layers 
of charcoal and ore, until they form a huge pile. For 
a month they are exposed to a fire as hot as they can 
endure without melting. This expels impurities, and 
leaves the ore brittle and easily broken into lumps 
three or four inches thick. 

It is next hauled to the furnaces and cast into their 
fiety jaws, together with limestone and charcoal in pro- 
portions varying with its quality. The furnaces are 
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either "hot hlast" or "cold hlast/' according to the 
strong currents of hot or cold air pumped into them .to 
supply oxygen, without which the ore would turn to 
" cinder," yielding no iron. The heat is two thousand 
seven hundred degrees Fahrenheit. * 

The cinder, separating from the iron, rises to the sur- 
face of the molten mass, and is skimmed off. Some of 
it hardens into a dark mass resembling coke, coarse 
glass, or variegated marble. But when the charges and 
blasts are properly adjusted, it is white as snow, and 
like the most exquisite moss suddenly petrified. 

The ore remains in the furnace some twelve hours. 
Then from the bottom of the great crucible it pours 
a red glowing stream into moulds of sand, where it 
hardens into "pigs." The workmen guide these 
dazzling currents of liquid fire into their proper 
channels with long-handled hoes. 

By night the furnace buildings, with their brick 
arches, blackened roofs, clouds of smoke, fiery torrents, 
and sooty workmen darting hither and thither, catching 
lurid gleams on their dark faces, are grotesquely sugges- 
tive of Pandemonium, and contrast sharply with the 
white villages and dark wooded hills. 

Shepherd's Mountain contains rich ore, but has been 
little mined. 

All these iron hills are of volcanic origin. The 
State geologist reports in this vicinity sufficient deposits 
of ore near the surface to yield one million tons per 
annum of manufactured iron for the next two hundred 
years. A. D. Richardson. 
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eight'-y 

shm-mit 

up'heavecC 

con-ceiv'-a-hU 

de-fined 

gi-gdnt'ic 



hor-i-zhn-tal-ly 

cM-itr-ies 

jprd-cip-ice 

con-veyed' 

Eu-ro-pi-an 

^-lev-d-tion 



im-piir-i-ties 
ex-haust'-ion 
di-d-me-ter 
found-d'tion 
dx-quiS'ite 
sitg-gdst-ive 



tm-brdce, fold in the arms, en- 
close, contain. French, em- 
hrasser, from en, "in," and 
hraSf " an arm." 
• con-ic-al^ cone-shaped, in the 
form of a cone ; like a sugar- 
loaf. 

ore, metal as dug out of the 
earth, mixed with other sub- 
stances. 

e-ndrm-ouSf tmusually large, 
huge. Lat. enormia^ from 6, 
" out of, beyond. " and norma, 
" rule." 

houV-ders {h6l-\ rounded, 
water-worn blocks of stone. 

cbn-sti-tute, form, make up. 
Lat constituo, from con, " to- 
gether," and statuo, "I set 
up. 

pic'til7''^8que (-^A^, of the na- 
ture of a picture, fit to form 
a picture ; of striking ap- 
pearance. 

at-mo-sphere, the air-sphere ; 
the air; the whole mass of 
air, clouds, and vapour sur- 
rounding the earth, Greek, 



atmos, "smoke, steam, va- 
pour," and spliaira, "a sphere." 

per centy contracted for Lat. 
per centunij " by the hun- 
dred." "Fifty per cent." 
means " fifty parts in a hun- 
dred," that is, one-half. 

pry, to raise by lever, to force 
up or apart. 

frag^mentSf bits, pieces broken 
off. From Lat./ra»^o (Jrag-)., 
"I break." 

m-cUned-plane, a plane or flat 
surface, inclined, or made to 
lean, as it were, on some- 
thing. Lat. »n, " upon," and 
clino, " I bend ; " planus, 
^' level, flat." 

in-cal-cHl-a-hle, more than can 
be calculated or reckoned. 

ex-pel, drive out. Lat. ex, 
" out," and pello, " I drive." 

ox-y-gen, lit. "acid-producer/' 
(Greek, oxus, " sharp, acid," 
and gennao, "I produce"), 
a gas that forms the vital 
part of air and the principal 
part of water. 
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Fdh-ren-Tieitj the name of one 
kind of thermometer (instru- 
ment for measuring heat), 
so-called from the inventor 
of it The freezing-point of 
water is marked 32°, the boil- 
ing-point 212*'. In Reau- 
mur's {Ed mur's) thermo- 
meter, the freezing-point is 
marked 0°, and the distance 
up to the boiling-point is 
divided into 80°. 

var-i-e-g&t-ed, of various co- 
lours, speckled. 

ad-ju8t'€d, arranged exactly to 
suit each other. 

pet-ri-Jled, turned into stone." 
LAtpetra, "rock, stone." 



cru'Ci-ble, pot for melting 
metals, Lat. crucibilum, 

grot-isque-ly (-e«A?-), oddly, 
whimsically, fantastically ; 
after the absurdly fanciful 
manner of the ornamenta- 
tion of grottoes, 

Pan-de-mbn-4-um^ the dwelling 
of all the evil spirits. Greek, 
pan^ " all," and daimon^ *' a 
demon, or spirit*" 

vol-cdn-iCy belonging to, or 
produced by, a volcano, or by 
fira, Lat. VulcanuSy Vulcan, 
the god of fire. Rocks made 
by the agency of water are 
called aqueous. Lat. aqua, 
*' water.'* 



HIAWATHA*S FRIENDS. 



Two good friends had Hiawatha, 

Singled out from all the others, 

Bound to him in closest union, 

And to whom he gave the right hand 

Of his heart, in joy and sorrow; 

Chibiabos the musician. 

And the very strong man, Kwasind. 

Straight between them ran the pathway, 
Never grew the grass upon it ; 
Singing-birds, that utter falsehoods, 
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Story-teUers, mischief-makers. 
Found no eager ear to listen, 
Could not breed ill-will between them. 
For they kept each other s counsel, 
Spake with naked hearts together, 
Pondering much and much contriving 
How the tribes of men might prosper. 

Most beloved by Hiawatha 
Was the gentle Chibiabos, 
He the best of all musicians. 
He the sweetest of all singers. 
Beautiful and childlike was he. 
Brave as man is, soft as woman, 
PUant as a wand of willow, 
Stately as a deer with antlers. 

When he sang, the village listened ; 
All the warriors gathered round him, 
AH the women came to hear him ; 
Now lie stirred their souls to passion. 
Now he melted them to pity. 

From the hollow reeds he fashioned 
Flutes so musical and mellow. 
That the brook, the Sebowisha, 
Ceased to murmur in the woodland. 
That the wood-birds ceased from singing. 
And the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 
Ceased his chatter in the oak-tree. 
And the rabbit, the Wabasso, 
Sat upright to look and listen. 
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Yes, the brook, the Sebowisha, 
Pausing, said, " O Chibiabos, 
Teach my waves to flow in music. 
Softly as your words in singing I " 

Yes, the blue bird, the Owaissa, 
Envious, said, " O Chibiabos, 
Teach me tones as wild and wayward, 
Teach me songs as full of frenzy ! " 

Yes, the robin, the Opechee, 
Joyous, said, " O Chibiabos, 
Teach me tones as sweet and bender, 
Teach me songs as full of gladness 1 " 

And the whip-poor-will, Wawonaissa, 
Sobbing, said, ** O Chibiabos, 
Teach me tones as melancholy. 
Teach me songs as full of sadness 1 " 

All the many sounds of nature 
Borrowed sweetness from his singing ; 
All the hearts of men were softened 
By the pathos of his music ; 
For he sang of peace, and freedom, 
Sang of beauty, love, and longing ; 
Sang of death, and life undying 
In the Islands of the Blessed, 
In the kingdom of Ponemah, 
In the land of the Hereafter. 

Very dear to Hiawatha 
Was the gentle Chibiabos, 
He the best of all musicians, 
He the sweetest of all singers ; 
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For his gentleness he loved him. 
And the magic of his singing. 

Dear, too, unto Hiawatha 
Was the very strong man, Kwasind, 
He the strongest of all mortals, 
He the mightiest among many ; 
For his very strength he loved him, 
For his strength allied to goodness. 

Idle in his youth was Kwasind, 
Very listless, dull, and dreamy, 
Never played with other children. 
Never fished and never hunted, 
Nor like other children was he ; 
But they saw that much he fasted. 
Much his Manito entreated. 
Much besought his Guardian Spirit. 

" Lazy Kwasind ! " said his mother, 
" In my work you never help me I 
In the Summer you are roaming 
Idly in the fields and forests ; 
In the Winter you are cowering 
O'er the firebrands in the Wigwam ! 
In the coldest days of Winter 
I must break the ice for fishing ; 
With my nets you never help me I 
At the door my nets are hanging. 
Dripping, freeziug with the water ; 
Go and wring them, Yenadize ! 
Go and dry them* in the sunshine I " 
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Slowly, from the ashes, Kwasind 
Bose, but made no angry answer ; 
From the lodge went forth in silence. 
Took the nets, that hung together, 
Dripping, freezing at the doorway. 
Like a wisp of straw he wrung them. 
Like a wisp of straw he broke them, 
Could not wring them without breaking, 
Such the strength was in his fingers. 

" Lazy Kwasind ! " said his father, 
** In the hunt you never help me ; 
Every bow you touch is broken, 
Snapped asunder every arrow^ ! 
Yet come with me to the forest. 
You shall bring the hunting homeward." 

Down a narrow pass they wandered, 
Where a brooklet led them onward. 
Where the trail of deer and bison 
Marked the soft mud on the margin. 
Till they found all further passage 
Shut against them, barred securely 
By the trunks of trees uprooted, 
Lying lengthwise, lying crosswise. 
And forbidding further passage. 

" We must go back," said the old man, 
" O'er these logs we cannot clamber; 
Not a woodchuck could get through them, 
Not a squiiTel clamber o'er them ! " 
And straightway his pipe he lighted, 

And sat down to smoke and ponder. 

# 
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But before his pipe was finished, 
Lo ! the path was cleared before him ; 
All the trunks had Kwasind lifted, 
To the right hand, to the left hand, 
Shot the pine-trees swift as arrows. 
Hurled the cedars light as lances. 

" Lazy Kwasind ! " said the young men. 
As they sported in the meadow ; 
" Why stand idly looking at us, 
Leaning on the rock behind you ? 
Come and wrestle with the others. 
Let us pitch the quoit together ! " 

Lazy Kwasind made no answer. 
To their challenge made no answer. 
Only rose, and, slowly turning. 
Seized the huge rock in his fingers. 
Tore it from its deep foundation. 
Poised it in the air a moment. 
Pitched it sheer into the river, 
Sheer into the swift Patiwating, 
Where it still is seen in Summer. 

Once as down that foaming river, 
Down the rapids of Pauwating, 
Kwasind sailed with his companions, 
In the stream he saw a beaver. 
Saw Ahmeek, the King of Beavers, 
Struggling with the rushing currents. 
Rising, sinking in the water. 

Without speaking, without pausing, 
Kwasind leaped into the river, 
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Plunged beneath the bubbling surface, 
Through the whirlpools chased the beaver, 
Followed him among the islands, 
Stayed so long beneath the water, 
That his terrified companions 
Cried, " Alas I good bye to Kwasind I 
We shall never more see Kwasind 1 " 
But he reappeared triumphant. 
And upon his shining shoulders 
Brought the beaver, dead and dripping, 
Brousfht the King of all the Beavers 

And these two, as I have told you. 
Were the friends of Hiawatha, 
Chibiabos, the musician. 
And the very strong man, Kwasind. 
Long they lived in peace together, 
Spake with naked hearts together, 
Pondering much, and much contriving 
How the tribes of men might prosper. 

H. W. Longfellow. 



mu-d-cian (myU-) pH-ant for-Vid'ding 

false 'hood {fols-) hi-vi-ous chAl-lenge 

mis-chief wwif-ward wh\rl-pool 

con-triving md-an-cho-ly tri'Umjjh-ant 
wrdstle (rdsl) quoit (koit) 
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cloa-estf nearest. Lat. clausum^ 
" to shut up.'* 

un-ion (j/un-yuii)^ oneness. Lat. 
unuSy " one." 

pdnd-er-ingj weighing, thinking 
over carefully. haX, pondero, 
" I weigh in my mind," pen- 
dv8 {ponderis)^ " a weight." 

fdsh-ionedj made, formed, 
shaped. French, ^o^on, "the 
make, or form of a thing," 
from Lat. facio, " I make." 

pausf-ing, {pdz-)j stopping. 

fren-zyy violent agitation of the 



mind, not far from madness ; 
wild excitement* French, 
frenisiey from Greek, phren, 
" the brainy mind." 

pd-tho8y tender feeling. Greek, 
pathoSf "feeling." 

al-liedj bound tOy united. 
French, alUeVy " to join, mix 
with," from Lat. alligarej 
from ady " to," and ligo^ " I 
bind." 

Mdn-i'tOy spirit. 

en- treaty beseech, ask ear- 
nestly. 



A WILD MAN OF THE WOODS. 

About an hour above the rock of Saba, in Demerara, 
stands the habitation of an Indian, called Simon, on the 
top of a hill. The side next the river is almost perpen- 
dicular, and you may easily throw a stone over to the 
opposite bank. Here there was an opportunity of seeing 
man in his rudest state. The Indians who frequented 
this habitation, though living in the midst of woods, 
bore evident marks of attention to their persons. Their 
hair was neatly collected, and tied up in a knot ; their 
bodies fancifully painted red, and the paint was scented 
with hayawa. This gave them a gay and animated 
appearance. Some of them had on necklaces, composed 
of the teeth of wild boars slain in the chase; many 
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wore rings, and others had an ornament on the left arm, 
midway betwixt the shoulder and the elbow. At the 
close of day, they regularly bathed in the river below; 
and the next morning seemed busy in renewing the 
faded colours of their faces. 



One day there came into the hut a form which literally 
might be called the wild man of the wooda. On entering, 
he laid down a ball of wax, which he had collected in 
the forest. His hammock was all ragged and torn ; and 
his bow, though of good wood, was without any ornament 
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or polish. His face was meagre, his looks forbidding, 
and his whole appearance neglected. His long black 
hair hung from his head in matted confusion ; nor had 
his body, to all appearance, ever been painted. They 
gave him some cassava bread and boiled fish, which he 
ate voraciously, and soon after left the hut. As he went 
out, you could observe no traces in his countenance or 
demeanour, which indicated that he was in the least 
mindful of having been benefited by the society he was 
just leaving. 

The Indians said he had neither wife, nor child, nor 
friend. They had often tried to persuade him to come 
and live amongst them ; but all was of no avail. He 
went roving on, plundering the wild bees of their honey, 
and picking up the fallen nuts and fruits of the forest. 
When he fell in with game, he procured fire from two 
sticks, and cooked it on the spot. When a hut happened 
to be in his way, he stepped in, and asked for something 
to eat, and then months elapsed ere they saw him again. 
They did not know what had caused him to be thus 
unsettled; he had been so for years; nor did they believe 
that even old age itself would change the habits of this 
poor, harmless, solitary wanderer. Waterton. 

dp'poS'ite ap-p^r-ance court -ten-ance 

op-por-turi -i-ty br-na-merU de-mean' -our 

fre-quhit-ed re-nevi-ing In-dtc-ate 

col-llct-ed ht-er-al-ly b^-e-fit-ed 

fdbn-d-f'&l'ly neg-Uct-ed per-siidde 

dn-im-iU-ed un-sU-tled wan-der-er 
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hah-lP-il-lion, dwelling. Lat. 
habito, *<I inhabit, dwell/* 
from habitum, "to have, or 
hold.'* 

per''j}end-ic-Ul-ar, right up and 
down. Lat. from perpendicu- 
lum, "a plummet, plumb- 
line," from per-pendOf "I 
-weigh thoroughly." 

com-pdsed, made up of. Lat. 
com, '* together,'* and j)o«i^m, 
**to place." 

fnea'-gre (md-ger), lean, hun- 
gry-looking. French maigre, 
Lat. macer, ** lean." 

con-fu'-sioHf disorder, absence 



of arrangement Lat. con, 
"together," and/umm, "to 
pour.'* 

vor-d-cious-lyy ravenously, very 
hungrily. Lat. vorax, *^ swal- 
lowing greedily," from voroy 
"I devour." 

80-ci-e-tg, company. Lat. socie- 
tcuty "fellowship," irom «o- 
ciuSf " a companion." 

e-ldp8e, glide away, pass. Lat. 
e, "out, away," and labor, 
lapsus, " to glide, slip." 

sdl'it-ar-y, lonely, living by 
oneself. Lat. aolitarU, from 
9olu8f "alone." 



THE NEW AND THE OLD SONG. 

A NEW song should be sweetly sung, 

It goes but to the ear ; 
A new song should be sweetly sung, 

For it touches no one near : 
But an old song may be roughly sung. 

The ear forgets its art. 
As comes upon the rudest tongue 

The tribute to the heart 

A new song should be sweetly sung. 

For memory gilds it not ; 
It brings not back the strains that rung 

Through childhood's sunny cot. 



# 
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But an old song may be roughly sung. 

It tells of days of glee, 
When the boy to his mother clung. 

Or danced on his father's knee. 

On tented fields 'tis welcome still ; 

'Tis sweet in the stormy sea ; 
In forest wild, on rocky hill, 

And away on the prairie lea. 
But dearer far the old soug, 

When friends we love are nigh, 
And well-known voices, clear and strong 

Unite in the chorus cry. 

Of the old song, the old song. 

The song of the days of glee, 
When the boy to his mother clung, 

Or danced on his father's knee 1 
Oh ! the old song — the old song 1 

The song of the days of glee ; 
The new song may be better sung. 

But the good old song for me I 

John K. Mitchell. 

sweet*'ly m^m-or-y tongiie (tUngj 

rov/gK'ly (rijof-) chd-rus (kd-) knee {n6) 

dear-er un-ite {yUn-U) nigh (ft'S) 

prair^'ie (jprdr-i), vast grassy *' meadows/' from Lat. pra- 

plain. French, ^airte, '*a ^m7/i, " a meadow." 

large meadow," lt&\, prateria, 
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THE FLAX. 
1. The First Change, 

The flax was in full bloom ; it had pretty little blue 
flowers, delicate as the wings of a moth, or even more 
so. The suQ shone and the showers watered it ; and 
this was just as good for the flax as it is for little children 
to be washed and then kissed by their mother. They 
look prettier for it, and so did the flax. 

** People say that I look exceedingly well," said the 
flax, '* and that I am so fine and long that I shall make 
a beautiful piece of linen. How fortunate I am; it 
makes me so happy ; it is such a pleasant thing to know 
that something can be made of me. How the sunshine 
cheers me, and how sweet and refreshing is the rain ; my 
happiness overpowers me, no one in the world can feel 
happier than I am." 

*' Ah, yes, no doubt," said the fern ; " but you do not 
know the world yet as well as I do, for my sticks are 
knotty " ; and then it sung quite mournfully — 

" Snip, snap, snurre, 
Basse lurre : 
The song is ended." 

'* No, it is not ended," said the flax. ** To-morrow the 
sun will shine, or the rain will descend. I feel that I 
am growing. I feel that I am in full blossom. I am 
the happiest of all creatures." 
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Well ; one day some people came, who took hold of 
the flax and pulled it up by the roots — this was painful, — 
then it was laid in water as if they intended to drown it, 
and after that it was placed near a fire as if it were to 
be roasted. All this was very shocking. " We cannot 
expect to be happy always," said the flax ; " by expe- 
riencing evil as well as good, we become wise." And 
certainly there was plenty of evil in store for the flax. 
It was steeped, and roasted, and broken, and combed ; 
indeed, it scarcely knew what was done to it. At last it 
was put on the spinning wheel. " Whirr, whirr," went 
the wheel, so quickly that the flax could not collect its 
thoughts. " Well ; I have been very happy," he thought, 
in the midst of his pain, " and must be contented with 
the past." And contented he remained till he was put 
on the loom, and became a beautiful piece of white linen. 
All the flax, even to the last stalk, was used in making 
this one piece. " Well, this is quite wonderful ; I could 
not have believed that I should be so favoured by 
fortune. The fern really was not wrong with its 
song of 

* Snip, snap, snurre, 
Basse lurre/ 

But the song is not ended yet, I am sure ; it is only 
just beginning. How wonderful it is that, after all I 
have su£fered, I am made something of at last ; I am the 
luckiest person in the world — so strong and fine ; and 
how white; and what a length! This is something 
diflerent to being a mere plant and bearing flowers. 
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Then, I had no attention, nor any water unless it rained; 
now, I am watched and taken care of. Every morning 
the maid turns me over, and I have a shower bath from 
the watering pot every evening. Yes, and the clergy- 
man's wife noticed me, and said I was the best piece of 
linen in the whole parish* I cannot be happier than I 
ana now." 

ex-ceed'-ing-ly mourn' •fiil-ly con-t^t-ed 

re-fridiAng pain'-fiU cUr-gy-raan 

Jidp-pi-ness in-tind'ed re-mained* 

de-lic-aUj delightful, channing, ex-p^irenc-ing^ feeling, gain- 
soft, tender. Lat. delicatus, ing knowledge of (by trial), 
from de, *' down, away," and Lat. experior^ " I try." 
laC', "to draw gently, entice." 

2. The Second Change. 

After some time the linen was taken into the house, 
placed under the scissors, and cut and torn into pieces, 
and then pricked with needles. This certainly was not 
pleasant ; but at last it was made into twelve garments 
" See I Now, then," said the flax ; I have become some- 
thing of importance. This was my destiny ; it is quite 
a blessing. Now I shall be of some use in the world, as 
every one ought to be ; it is the only way to be happy. 
I am now divided into twelve pieces, and yet we are all 
one and the same in the whole dozen. It is most extra- 
ordinary good fortune." 

Years passed away ; and at last the linen was so 
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worn it could scarcely hold together. "It must end 
very soon/' said the pieces to each other ; " we would 
gladly have held together a little longer, but it is useless 
to expect impossibilities." And at length they fell into 
rags and tatters, and thought it was all over with them, 
for they were torn to shreds, and steeped in water, and 
made into a pulp, and dried, and they knew not what 
besides, till all at once they found themselves beautiful 
white paper. " Well, now, this is a surprise ; a glorious 
surprise, too!" said the paper. " I am now finer than 
ever, and I shall be written upon, and who can tell what 
fine things I may have written upon me. This is 
wonderful luck ! " And sure enough the most beautiful 
stories and poetry were written upon it, and only once 
there was a blot, which was very fortunate. Then 
people heard the stories and poetry read, and it made 
them wiser and better ; for all that was written had a 
good and sensible meaning, and a great blessing was 
contained in the words on this paper. 

"I never imagined anything like this," said the 
paper, " when I was only a little blue i|ower, growing 
in the fields. How could I fancy that I should ever be 
the means of bringing knowledge and joy to men ? I 
cannot understand it myself, and yet it is really so. 
Heaven knows that I have done nothing myself but 
what I was obliged to do with my weak powers for my 
own preservation ; and yet I have been promoted from 
one joy and honour to another. Each time I think that 
the song is ended, and then something higher and better 
begins for me. I suppose now I shall be sent on my 
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travels about the world, so that people may read me. 
It cannot be otherwise ; indeed, it is more than probable ; 
for I have more splendid thoughts written upon me 
than I had pretty flowers in olden times. I am happier 
than ever." 

But the paper did not go on its travels ; it was sent 
to the printer, and all the words written upon it were 
set up in type, to make a book; or, rather, many 
hundreds of books; for so many more persons could 
derive pleasure and profit from a printed book than 
from the written paper ; and if the paper had been sent 
about the world, it would have been worn out before it 
had got half through its journey. 

" This is certainly the wisest plan," said the written 
paper; "I really did not think of that. I shall remain 
at home, and be held in honour, like some old grand- 
father, as I really am to all these new books. They will 
do some good. I could not have wandered about as 
they do. Yet he who wrote all this has looked at me 
as every word flowed from his pen upon my surface. I 
am the most honoured of all." 

gar-merU plecC-sant Jcnow-ledgc 

sur-prise gld-ri-ous prb-fit 

sdns-i'ble con-tained' jour^-ney 



scls-aorSj a common instrument nare^ *'to appoint, ordain, fix 

for cutting. From Lat. «ci«-. firmly." 

«wm, *'to cut, rend, split." ex-tra-drd-in-ar-y, beyond what 

rf^<*in-y, fate, appointed future, is ordinary, usual, common. 

unavoidable lot Lat d^ti- Lat extra^ " on the outside 
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of, beyond '* ; ordinarius, pre-aerv-drtion, keeping safe, 

from ordo (ordinis)^ " order." Lat. pra, *' before," and ser- 

im-jposs-i-hil-i-ties, things that vare, " to save, deliver.'* 

cannot be done. Lat im (in\ pro-m6t-ed, moved forward^ ad- 

" not,** and possum^ " I am vanced, raised to higher rank 

able.*' or honour. Lat. pro^ " f or- 

im-a-gined^ tliought of. ward," and motum, "to move.* ' 



3. The Third Change. 

Then the paper was tied in a bundle with other 
papers^ and thrown into a tub that stood in the 
washhouse. 

" After work, it is well to rest," said the paper, " and 
a very good opportunity to collect one's thoughts. Now 
I am able, for the first time, to think of my real con- 
dition ; and to know one's self is true progress. What 
will be done with me now, I wonder ? No doubt I shall 
still go forward. I have always progressed hitherto, 
as I know quite well" 

Now it happened one day that all the paper in the 
tub was taken out, and laid on the hearth to be burnt. 
People said it could not be sold at the shop, to wrap up 
butter and sugar, because it had been written upon. The 
children in the house sat down before the fire ; for they 
wanted to see the paper bum, because it flamed up so 
prettily, and afterwards, among the ashes, so many red 
sparks could be seen running one after the other, here 
and there, as quick as the wind. They called it seeing 
the children come out of school, and the last spark was 
the schoolmaster. They often thought .the last spark 
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had come ; and one would ciy, " There goes the school- 
tuaster;" but the aext moment another spark would 
appefir, shining ao beautifully. How they would like to 
know where the sparks all went to I Perhaps we shall 
find out some day, but we don't know now. 



The whole bundle of paper had been placed on the 
fire, and waa soon alight. " Ugh," cried the paper, as 
it burst into a bright fiame ; ** ugh." It was certainly 
not very pleasant to he burning ; but when the whole 
was wrapped in flames, the flames mounted up into the 
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air, Bighef than the flax had ever been able to raise^ its 
little blue flower, and they gUstened as the white linen, 
never could have glistened. All the written letters 
became. (juite red in a moment, and all the words and 
thoughts turned to fire. 

" Now, I am mounting straight up to the sun," said 
a voice in the flames ; and it was as if a thousand voices 
echoed the words ; and the flames darted up through 
the chimney, and went out at the top. Then a number 
of tiny beings, as many in number as the flowers on the 
flax had been, and invisible to mortal eyes, floated above 
them. They were even lighter and more delicate than 
the flowers from which they were bom ; and as the flames 
were extinguished, and nothing remained of the paper 
but black ashes^ these little beings danced upon it ; and 
whenever they touched it, bright red sparks appeared. 

** The children are all out of school, and the school- 
master was the last of all," said the children. It was good 
fun, and they sang over the dead ashes, — 

« 

" Snip, snap, sntirre, 
Basse lurre : 
The song is ended." 

But the little invisible beings said, "The song is 
never 6nded ; the most beautiful is yet to come," 

But the children could neither heat nor understand 
this, nor should they; for children mtist not know 
evierything. 

^ Hans Chkistiak Andersek. 
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coTirdirtion 
fbr-wwrd 



^"Cho (ik'o) 
mbr-tal 



straight (strdt) 
bright (brit) 
school (shil) 



prd-gress, going fohvard, ad- 
vancement. Lat. progres8U8^ 
from jpro, ** forward," and 
gradior, gressus^ "to walk, 
take steps." 

in^i8'i-hle, that cannot be seen. 
Lat. in, "noV' ft^d visum,^^ to 



Bee. 



ty 



pr(hgri88f to make pr6gress, to 
advance. 

glis'ien {glisn), to shine, spar- 
kle with light. 

ex-tinrguish, to put out (a light, 
or a fire). Lat. ea?, "out," 
and stinguo, "I scratch out, 
quench*'* 



THE OWL. 

Ik the hollow tree in the grey old tower. 

The spectral owl doth dwell ; 
DiUl> hated, despised in the sunshine hour, 

But at dusk, — he's abroad and well : 
Not a bird of the forest e'er mates with him ; 

All mock him outright by day ; 
But at night, when the woods grow still and dim. 

The boldest wiU shrink away ; 

O, when the night falls, and roosts the fowl, 
Then, then is the reign of the homed owl I 

jLXid the owl hath a bride who is fdnd and bold. 

And loveth the wood's deep gloom ; 

And 3^ith eyes like the shine of the moonshine cold 

She awaiteth;her ghastly groom, I. 

F 2 * 
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Not a feather she moves, not a carol she amga, 

As she waits io her tree so still ; 
But when her heart heareth his flapping wings, 
She hoots out her welcome shrill 1 

0, when the moon shines, and the dogs do howl. 
Then, then is the cry of the homed owl I 



Mourn not for the owl nor his gloomy plight I . 

The oM hath his share of good : 
If a prisoner he be in the broad daylight, 

He is lord in the dark green wood I . . 
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Nor lonely the bird, nor his ghastly matfe ; 

They are each unto each a pride — 
Thrice fonder, perhaps, since a strange dark fate 
Hath rent them from all beside I 

So when the night falls, and dogs do howl, 
Sing Ho ! for the reign of the homed owl ! 
We know not alway who are kings by day. 

But the king of the night is the bold brown owl. 

Bakry Cornwall. 

Jidt-ed out-Hght reign (rdn) 

de-spised prls-on-er a-wait'-eth 

8pec-tralf like a spectre, or pale ; foreboding death, 

ghost. cdr-olj song of joy. 

ghdst-lt/, like a ghost, deathlike, j)light (plit), condition, state. 



HOW THE ENGLISH CONQUERED BRITAIN. 

The land in which we live is called England, that is 
to say, the land of the English. But it was not always 
called England, because there were not always English- 
men living in it. The old name of the land was Britain. 
And we still call the whole island in which we live Great 
Britain, of which England is the southern part and 
Scotland the northern. We call it Great Britain, be- 
cause there is another land also called Britain, namely, 
the north-western comer of Gaul ; but this last we now 
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generally call Bdtanny. The two named, however, are 
really the same, and both are called in Latin Britannia. 

In the old days, then, when the land was called only 
Britain, Englishmen had not yet begun to live in it. 
Our forefatbers then lived in other lands, and had not 
yet come into the land where we now live ; but there 
was an England even then, namely the land in which 
Englishmen then lived. If you look at a map of 
Denmark or of Northern Germany, you will see on the 
Baltic Sea a little land called Angeln ; that is the same 
name as England. I do not mean that all our fore- 
fathers came out of that one little land of Angeln ; but 
they all came from that part of the world, from the 
lands near the mouth of the Elbe, and that one little 
land has kept the English name to this day. 

It is a long time, fourteen hundred years and more, 
since our forefathers began to come from their old land 
by the mouth of the Elbe and to live in the Isle of 
Britain. And when they came here, they did not come 
into a land where no men were dwelling, so that they 
could sit down and live in it without any trouble. They 
found a land in which men were already living, and they 
had to fight against the men whom they found in the 
land, and to take their land from them. The men whom 
our forefathers found in the Isle of Britain were not men 
of their own nation or their own speech. They were the 
men who had lived in the land for many ages, and they 
were called by the same name as the land itself, for they 
were called the Britons. But our forefathers called them 
by another name, for they spoke a tongue which our 
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forefatliers did not usderstaBd, and in Old-English those 
who spoke a tongue which could not be anderstood were 
called Welsh. So our forefathers called the men whom 
they found in the land the Welsh. And the children 
of those meoi the children of the men who lived in the 



lale of Britain hefore our forefathers came into it, we 
call the Welsh to this day. 

Of our own people, before they came into Britain, we 
hear very little indeed. The first mention of the 
English people is in the great Roman historian Tacitus, 
and he simply mentions the name among a string of 
other Gterman tribes. And other notices in the Greek 
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and Koman writers are few indeed. It is only towards 
the end of the fourth' century, when our forefathers 
began to attack the coasts of Britain, that we first begin 
to hear something for certain about them. The Roman 
power in Britain was now getting weaker ; the Bomans 
had much ado to keep their province safe from the Picts 
and Scots in the north of the island, and the coasts now 
began to be ravaged by the fleets of the Saxons. 

By about A.D. 410 everything in Italy was in con- 
fusion, and Rome itself was sacked by the Goths. Then 
the Emperor Honorius recalled the Roman legions from 
Britain, and left the people of the land to shift for them- 
selves. It was now much more easy for the Angles and 
Saxons to come into Britain. They could now come, 
not merely to plunder and go away, but to settle and 
live in the land. Sometimes, it is said, the Britons were 
foolish enough to ask the Angles and Saxons to help 
them against the Picts and Scots who kept pouring in 
from the north. I need not tell you that, when our 
fathers were once asked to come into the land, they took 
care to stay there. However this may be, it is certain 
that, in the course of something more than a hundred 
years, in the course of the fifth and sixth centuries, the 
Teutons from beyond the sea conquered much the 
greater part of Britain. At the end of the sixth century 
the Picts and Scots remained north of the Forth, and 
the Welsh in the west of the island, that is, not only in 
what is now Wales, but in all the land west of the 
Severn, and again in Cumberland and the neighbouring 
parts, and in Cornwall, Devonshire, and part of Somerset. 
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But all the rest of the land was in the hands of our own 
forefathers. 

At first the Angles and Saxons seem to have destroyed 
all the towns which they took ; but some of the great 
cities they seem not to have taken for a good while, till 
our fathers had become somewhat more civilized. And, 
instead of either mixing with the people, or else leaving 
them their own laws and part of their lands, they always 
either killed or made slaves of all the people that they 
could. Those who could get away no doubt escaped into 
Wales and Cornwall and the other parts of the island 
which the Angles and Saxons had not yet reached. Of 
the others you may suppose that those who fought 
against our forefathers were killed, and those who sub- 
mitted were made slaves. And there is every reason 
to believe that our forefathers often brought over women 
of their own people with them ; so that we had English 
mothers as well as English fathers. Still we cannot 
suppose that the Welsh women were so completely 
killed or driven out as the* men ; some would be made 
slaves, and some might even be married to their masters. 
Thus there may doubtless be some little British and 
Koman blood in us, just as some few Welsh and Latin 
words crept into the English tongue from the very be- 
ginning. But we may be sure that we have not much 
of their blood in us, because we have so few of their 
words in our language. The few that there are, are 
mainly the sort of words which the women, whether 
wives or slaves, would bring in, that is, names of things 
in household use, such as bdsket, which is one of the few 
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Welsh words in English. Thus you see that our fore- 
fathers really became the people of the land in all that 
part of Britain which they conquered. For they had 
killed or driven out all the former people, save those 
whom they kept as mere slaves. Thus they kept their 
own language, their own manners, and their own 
religion. 

Now you will perhaps say that our forefathers were 
cruel and wicked men thus to come into the land of 
another people, and to take the land to themselves and 
to kill or make slaves of the men to whom it belonged. 
And so doubtless it was. But you must remember 
that we were then both a heathen and a barbarous 
people, and that it is not fair to judge our fathers by 
the same rules as if they had been either Christians or 
civilized men. And I am afraid that men who called 
themselves both Christian and civilized have, even in 
quite late times, treated the people of distant lands 
quite as badly as ever our forefathers treated the Welsh. 
But anyhow it has turned out much better in the end 
that our forefathers did thus kill or drive out nearly all 
the people whom they found in the land. The English 
were thus able to grow up as a nation in Britain, and 
their laws, manners, and language grew up with them, 
and were not copied from those of other nations. 

We may be sure that a great many different Teutonic 
tribes had a share in this great movement across the 
seas. But they seem to have all been nearly akin to 
each other, and to have spoken much the same language. 
Three tribes especially are spoken of above all others. 
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the Angles, the Saxons, and the Jutes ; and of these it 
was that the land was mainly overspread. Of these 
three, the Saxons are those of whom we hear first ; and 
this is no doubt the reason why the Celtic people in 
Scotland, Wales, and Ireland call all Englishmen Saxons 
to this day. But the Angles took a greater part of the 
land than any of the others, so that it was they who, in 
the end, gave their name to the land and its people. 
As the Teutons in Britain began to grow together into 
one people, they were sometimes called the Anglo-Saxons 
— that is, the people made up of the Angles and Saxons 
— ^but more commonly they were called Angles or English 
alone. And when so much of Britain as the Teutons 
lived in came to have a common name, that name was 
Englaland or England, that is, the land of the Angles 
or English. Saxon by itself always meant the people 
of those parts only where the Saxons settled, and the 
whole people was never called so except by the Celts. 

Thus it was that our fathers came into the land 
where we now dwell ; and, like the men whom we read 
of in old times, they called the land after their own 
name. 

E. a. Freeman. 

fdre-fath-ers con-fu-sion dv-il-ized 

his-to'-ri^n ^m-per-or hdr-har-ous 

mM-tions sub-mlt-ted re-li-gion 

' nd'tice com-pUte-ly he-lbnged . 

prihvince de-stroi/ doubt' less 

rdv-age criH-el heath-en 

r*2 * 
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DOWN ON THE SHORE. 
Down on the shore, on the sunny shore I 

Where the salt smell cheers the land ; 
Where the tide moves bright under boundless h'ght. 

And the suige on the glittering strand ; 
Where the children wade in the shallow pools. 

Or run from the froth in play ; 
Where the swift little boats with milk-white wings 

Are crossing the sapphire bay, 
And the ship in full sail, with a fortunate gale. 

Holds proudly on her way ; 
Where the nets are spread on the grass to dry. 
And asleep, hard by, the fishermen lie, 
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Under the tent of the warm blue sky, 
With the hushing wave on its golden floor 
To siBg their lullaby. 

Down on the shore, on the stormy shore ! 

Beset by a growling sea, 
Whose mad waves leap on the rocky steep 

Like wolves up a traveller's tree ; 
Wliere the foam flies wide, and an angry blast 

Blows the curlew pflf, with a screech ; 
Where the brown sea-wrack, torn up by the roots. 

Is flung out of fishes' reach ; 
Where the tall ship rolls on the hidden shoals, 

And scatters her planks on the beach ; 
Where slate and straw through the village spin. 
And a cottage fronts the fiercest din, 
•With a sailor's wife sitting sad within, 
Hearkening the wind and the water's roar. 

Till at last her tears begin. W. Allingham. 



gM'ter-ing 


tra^el4er 


bound'-less 


Jbr-tU'Tvate 


hedrh-en-ing 


gdld-en 


flsh-er-'nian 


growV-ing 


cfiJur-lew 



surge, large waves, great swell- briiliAicy, and of various 

ing masses of water. Lat. shades of blue. 

surgere, " to rise." lUll-a-by, song to quiet or 

the sapphire hay {9bf-fir\ the soothe one to sleep. 

bay, which appears like sap- be-sht, set or pressed upon, 

phire — a precious stone, in- closely hemmed in. 

ferior to the diamond in wrack {rdk), sea-plant, sea- 
weed. 
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CRUSOE AND HIS BOAT. 

My desire to venture over for the main increased 
rather than decreased, as the means for it seemed 
impossible This at length put me upon thinking 
whether it was not possible to make myself a canoe, 
such as the natives of those climates make, even 
without tools, or, as I might say, without hands, of 
the tnink of a great tree. This I not only thought 
possible, but easy, and pleased myself extremely with 
the thoughts of making it, and with my having much 
more convenience for it than any of the Negroes or 
Indians ; but not at all considering the particular incon- 
veniences which I lay under more than the Indians did, 
namely, want of hands to move it, when it was made, into 
the water — a difficulty much harder for me to surmount 
than all the consequences of want of tools could be to 
them ; for what was it to me, if, when I had chosen a vast 
tree in the woods, and with much trouble cut it down, if 
I had been able with my tools to hew and dub the out- 
side into the proper shape of a boat, and bum or cut out 
the inside to make it hollow, so as to make a boat of 
it — if, after all this, I must leave it just there where 
I found it, and not be able to launch it into the water ? 

One would have thought I could not have had the 
least reflection upon my mind of my circumstances while 
I was making this boat, but I should have immediately 
thought how I should get it into the sea; but my thoughts 
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were so intent upon my voyage over the sea in it, that 
I never once considered how I should get it off the land : 
and it was really, in its own nature, more easy for me 
to guide it over forty-five miles in sea, than about forty- 
five fathoms of land, where it lay, to set it afloat in the 
water. 

I went to work upon this boat the most like a fool 
that ever man did who had any of his senses awake. I 
pleased myself with the design, without determining 
whether I was ever able to undertake it ; not but that 
the diCBculty of launching my boat came often into my 
head ; but I put a stop to my inquiries into it, by this 
foolish answer, which I gave myself : " Let me first make 
it ; I warrant I will find some way or other to get it 
along when it is done." 

This was a most preposterous method ; but the eager- 
ness of my fancy prevailed, and to work I went. I felled 
a cedar-tree, and I question much whether Solomon ever 
had ^uch a one for the building the Temple of Jeru- 
salem ; it was five feet ten inches diameter at the lower 
part next the stump, iand four feet eleven inches diameter 
at the end of twenty-two feet ; after which it lessened 
for a while, and then parted into branches. It was not 
without infinite labour that I felled this tree ; I was 
twenty days hacking and hewing at it at the bottom ; I 
was fourteen more getting the branches and limbs and 
the vafit spreading head cut off, which I hacked and 
hewed through with axe and hatchet, and inexpressible 
labour : after this, it cost me a month to shape it and dub 
it to a proportion, and to something like the bottom of 
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a boat, that it might swim upright as it ought to do. 
It cost me near three months more to clear the inside, 
and work it out so as to make an exact boat of it ; this 
I did, indeed, without fire, by mere mallet and chisel 
and by the dint of hard labour, till I had brought it to 
be a very handsome canoe and big enough to have 
carried six-and-twenty men, and consequently big enough 
to have carried me and all my cargo. 

When I had gone through the work, I was extremely 
delighted with it. The boat was really much bigger 
than ever I saw a canoe that was made of one tree, 
in my life. Many a weaiy stroke it had cost, you 
may be sure ; and had I gotten it into the water, I make 
no question but I should have begun the maddest voyage, 
and the most unlikely to be performed, that ever was 
undertaken. 

But all my devices to get it into the water failed me ; 
though they cost me infinite labour too. It lay about 
one hundred yards frbm the water, and not more ; but 
the first inconvenience was, it was up hill towards the 
creek. Well, to take away this discouragement, I 
resolved to dig into the surface of the earth, and so 
make a declivity: this I began, and it cost me a 
prodigious deal of pains (but who grudge pains who 
have their deliverance in view ? ) ; but when this was 
worked through, and this difficulty managed, it was still 
much the same, for I could not stir the canoe. Then I 
measured the distance of ground, and resolved to cut a 
dock or canal, to bring the water up to the canoe, seeing 
I could not bring the canoe down to the water. Well, 
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I began this work ; and when I began to enter upon it, 
and calculate how deep it was to be dug, how broad, 
how the stuff was to be thrown out, I found that, by 
the number of hands I had, being none but my own, it 
must have been ten or twelve years before I could have 
gone through with it ; for the shore lay so high, that at 
the upper end it must have been at least twenty feet 
deep; so at length, though with great reluctancy, I 
gave this attempt over also. 

This grieved me heartily ; and now I saw, though too 
late, the folly of beginning a work before we count the 
cost, and before we judge rightly of our own strength to 
go through with it. Defoe. 



\n'-crea8ed "i 

cU-creased J 

par-tlc-itl-ar 

cdn-s^-gruen-ces 

Ar-cum-stan-ces 

im-mi-di-ate-ly 



con-vM-i-ence 

In-con-^in-i-ence 

da-ger-ness 

pro-d/i'ffwic$ 

de-hv-er-ance 

mkis-ured 
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pdsS'i'hle 

Im-poss-i-Ue 

cK-Taate 

di'sign 

at-t^pt 

grUved 



the main, the main-land. 

to make myself a canoe. Ex- 
press fully. 

riigroesy black people. Spanish, 
negroj from Lat. niger, 
"black.'' What is the 
feminine word = " a female 
negro " ? 

8ur-mounifj to mount or rise 
above, to overcome. French 
surmonter, from sur (Lat. 
super) J "above," and monter 



(Lat. mmt-, «a hill''), "to 
rise." 

re-Jlec-tionf thinking, thought. 
Lat. re, "back," &nd Jlectum, 
" to bend, or turn " ; the 
turning of the mind back 
upon a thing. 

in-quir-ies, askings, question- 
ings, Lat. in-quirerey "to 
seek after, or search into"; 
from tn, *'into," and qucsroy 
" I seek, or ask.*' 
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pre-pdat-er-ous, Laving before, 
or in front, what ought 
properly to come last; like 
" putting the cart before the 
horse " ; hence, absurd. Lat. 
prceposterus, from proB, '* be- 
fore,'' and posteruBy "later, 
coming after." 

pr^-vdiled, got the better (of 
™y judgment) ; proved 
stronger (than my reason). 
Lat; prcB, "before," and 
valerej "to be strong." 

the building the Temple, This 
might also have been either 
"building the Temple," or 
"the building of the Temple." 
Parse " building " very care- 
fully in each case. 

diameter. In the minute ana- 
lysis, or parsing, how would 
you deal with this word here ? 

hacking . . . hewing . . . getting. 
In full, "on, or in (or a), 



hacking, Ac." Compare: 
"Forty and six years was 
this temple in building." 
" He set the clock going, 
or a-going." 

in-ex-press-irhle, unutterable, 
harder tlian Can be expressed 
or stated ; very great. Else- 
where in this lesson, the 
meaning is otherwise ex- 
pressed. 

dis-cour^'oge-inent^ cause . of 
being discouraged, or losing 
heart. Lat. diSy "asunder," 
French, cowraz/e, from French, 
cosur, Lat. cor, "heart.'* 

de-cliV'i'ty, slope, gradual de- 
scent. Lat. de, " down," and 
clivus, " a slope." 

cdl-cUl-atey reckon up, count. 
Lat. calculus, " a pebble." 

re-luct-an-cg, reluctance, un- 
willingness. Lat. re, '* back," 
and luctans, "struggling." 



Exercise. — Vary, in several different ways, the expression of 

the. sentence : /'It was not without infinite labour that I felled 

• 'I 

this tree." Other sentences in this lesson suggest help to ycfu. 
If any other form seems to you better than this, give your reasons 
for thinking so. 




THE DEEP. 

There's beauty in the deep : 
The wave is bluer than the sky, 
And, though the lights shine bright on high. 
More softly do the sea-gems glow 
That sparkle in the depths below ; 
The rainbow's tints are only made 
When on the waters they are laid ; 
The sun and moon most sweetly shine 
Upon the ocean's level brine. 

There's beauty in the deep. 
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There's music in the deep : 
It is not in the surfs rough roar, 
Nor in the whispering sheUy shore,— 
They are but earthly sounds that tell 
How little of the sea-nymph's shell, 
That sends its loud clear note abroad. 
Or winds its softness through the flood, 
Echoes through groves, with coral gay, 
And dies, on spongy banks, away. 

There's music in the deep. 



/ 



There's quiet in the deep : — 
Above, let tides and tempests rave, 
And earthbom whirlwinds wake the wave ; 
Above, let care and fear contend 
With sin and sorrow, to the end : 
Here, far beneath the tainted foam 
That frets above our peaceful home, 
We dream in joy, and wake in love. 
Nor know the rage that yells above. 

There's quiet in the deep. 

J. G. C. Bbainard. 
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THE EAGLE'S NEST. 

1. The Promise. 

Who was the best marksman in the Canton Valais ? 
The chamois knew well. " Save yourselves from Rudy," 
they might well say. And who is the handsomest 
marksman ? " Oh, it is Rudy," said the maidens. He 
was so brave and cheerful. His cheeks were brown, his 
teeth white, and his eyes dark and sparkling. He was 
now a handsome young man of twenty years. The most 
icy water could not deter him from swimming ; he could 
twist and turn like a fish. None could climb like him, 
and he clung as firmly to the edge of the rocks as a 
limpet. He had strong muscular power, as could be seeu 
when he leapt from rock to rock. He had learnt his 
lesson from the cat, and more lately from the chamois. 
Rudy was considered the best guide over the mountains; 
every one had great confidence in him. He might have 
made a great deal of money as guide. His uncle had 
also taught him the trade of a cooper ; but he had no 
inclination for either, his delight was in chamois-hunting, 
which also brought him plenty of money. Rudy would 
be a very good match, as people said, if he would not 
look above his own station 

Down in the Valley, near Bex, among the great 
walnut-trees, by the side of a little rushing mountain- 
stream, lived a rich miller. His dwelling-house was a 
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large building three storeys high, with little turrets. The 
roof was covered with chips, bound together with tin 
plates that glittered in sunshine and in the moonlight. 
The largest of the turrets had a weathercock, repre- 
senting an apple pierced by a glittering arrow, in 
memory of William Tell. The mill was a neat and well 
ordered place, that allowed itself to be sketched and 
written about ; but the miller's daughter did not permit 
any to sketch or write about her. So at least Rudy 
would have said, for her image was pictured in his heart ; 
her eyes shone in it so brightly, that quite a flame had 
been kindled there; and like all other fires, it had 
burst forth so suddenly, that the millei^'s daughter, the 
beautiful Babette, was quite unaware of it. Rudy had 
never spoken a word to her on the subject. The miller 
was rich, and, on that account, Babette stood very high, 
and was rather diflBcult to aspire to. But, said Rudy to 
himself, " Nothing is too high for a man to reach ; he 
must climb with confidence in himself, and he will not 
fail." He had leamt this lesson in his youthful home. 

Rudy set out to go to Bex; and when he arrived 
there, he found the miller and his daughter at home. 
They received him kindly. Babette did not say much. 
She seemed to have become quite silent ; but her eyes 
spoke, and that was quite enough for Rudy. The miller . 
had generally a great deal to talk about, and seemed to 
expect that every one would listen to his jokes, and 
laugh at them ; for was not he the rich miller ? But 
now he was more inclined to hear Rudy's adventures 
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while hunting and travelling, and to listen to his 
descriptions of the difficulties the chamois-hunter has 
to overcome on the mountain-tops, or of the dangerous 
snow drifts which the wind and weather cause to cling 
to the edges of the rocks, or to lie in the form of a 
frail bridge over the abyss beneath. The eyes of the 
brave Rudy sparkled as he described the life of a 
hunter, or spoke of the cunning of the chamois and 
their wonderful leaps; also of the rolling avalanche. 
He noticed that, the more he described, the more in- 
terested the miller became, especially when he spoke of 
the fierce vulture and of the royal eagle. Not far from 
Bex, in the Canton Valais, was an eagle's nest, most 
curiously built under a high, overhanging rock. In this 
nest was a young eagle ; but who would venture to take 
it ? A young Englishman had offered Rudy a whole 
handful of gold, if he would bring him the young eagle 
alive. 

" There is a limit to everything," was Rudy's reply. 
"The eagle could not be taken, it would be folly to 
attempt it." 

Not many days after this visit, Rudy was riding in 
the omnibus that runs between the cantons Vaud and 
Valais. These cantons are separated by the Rhone, 
over which is a bridge that unites them. Rudy, as 
usual, had plenty of courage, and indulged in pleasant 
thoughts of the favourable answer he should receive that 
evening. 

" But she is so far above you," said the miller ; 
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" Babette has heaps of gold, as you know. Yon should 
not attempt to reach her.'* 

" There is nothing so high that a man cannot reach, 
if he will," answered Rudy ; for he was a brave youth. 

"Yet you could not reach the young eagle," said 
the miller laughing. "Babette is higher than the 
eagle's nest." 

I will have them both," said Rudy. 
Very well ; I will give her to you when you bring me 
the young eaglet aJive," said the miller ; and he laughed 
till the tears stood in his eyes. 



tt 
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miis-cM-ar 
wdath-er-cock 
re-pri-s^nt-in^ 
std'tion 



un-a-ivare 
ad-vdn-tures 
descHp-tions 
bulld-ing 



bm-ni'hus 
in-didged 
pierced 
daughl'ter 



cdnrtoriy district ; division of a 
country. The usual name 
for the provinces or counties 
of Switzerland. 

eha-mois {shdm-ioo), a kind of 
antelope or goat. 

d^-tir, hinder or prevent by 
fear, frighten from doing. 
Lat. de, "down, away from," 
and terreo, " I frighten." 

cdn-fid^encCf faith, trust. Lat. 
couy "together," and fido^ 
" I trust." 

in-clin^tioTij leaning, tendency 
towards, desire. Lat. in, 
" int0| towards," and cUno, 



" I bend." 

aspire, aim at something high 
or difficult to reach, desire 
eagerly. Lat ad, "to, to- 
wards," and «p»ro," I breathe." 

a-hyss (a-&i«), a bottomless pit ; 
a very deep place, pit, or mass 
of waters. Greek, ahyssos, 
from o, '^Mnthout," and 
hyssos, *' bottom." 

a-val-arbche^ a mass of snow 
sliding down a mountain side. 
French, from avaler, ** to de- 
scend," from aval, "down- 
wards," from Lat. ad, "to," 
and valUnif " a valley." 
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2. The Achievement. 

From the mountain-path came a joyous sound of 
some person whistling, and it betokened good humour 
and undaunted courage. It was Rudy going to meet 
his friend Vesinaud. " You must come and help me/' 
said he, " I want to carry off the young eaglet from the 
top of the rock. We will take young Ragli with us." 

" Had you not better first try to take down the moon ? 
That would be quite as easy a task," said Vesinaud. 
** You seem to be in good spirits." 

" Yes, indeed I am. I am thinking of my wedding. 
But to be serious, I will tell you all about it, and how I 
am situated." 

Then he explained to Vesinaud and Ragli what he 
wished to do, and why. 

" You are a daring fellow," said they ; " but it is of no 
use ; you will break your neck." 

" No one falls, unless he is afraid," said Rudy. 

So at midnight they set out, carrying with them poles, 
ladders, and ropes. The road lay amidst brushwood and 
underwood, over rolling stones, always upwards higher 
and higher in the dark night. Waters roared beneath 
them, or fell in cascades from above. Humid clouds 
were driving through the air as the hunters reached the 
precipitous ledge of the rock. It was even darker here, 
for the sides of the rock almost met, and the light 
penetrated only through a small opening at the top. 
At a little distance from the edge could be heard the 
sound of the roaring foaming waters in the yawning 
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abyss beneath them. The three seated themselves on a 
stone, to await in stillness the dawn of day, when the 
parent eagle would fly out, as it would be necessary to 
shoot the old bird before they could think of gaining 
possession of the young one. Rudy sat motionless, as if 
he had been part of the stone on which he sat. He 
held his gun ready to fire, on the highest point of the 
cliflF, where the eagle's nest lay concealed beneath the 
overhanging rock. 

The three hunters had a long time to wait. At last 
they heard a rustling, whirring sound above them, and 
a large hovering object darkened the air. Two guns 
were ready to aim at the dark body of the eagle as it 
rose from the nest. Then a shot was fired ; for an 
instant the bird fluttered its wide-spreading wings, and 
seemed as if it would fill up the whole of the chasm, and 
drag down the hunters in its fall. But it was not so ; 
the eagle sunk gradually into the abyss beneath, and the 
branches of trees and bushes were broken by its weight. 
Then the hunters roused themselves ; three of the longest 
ladders were brought and bound together ; the topmost 
rung of these ladders would just reach the edge of the 
rock which hung over the abyss, but no farther. The 
point beneath which the eagle's nest lay sheltered was 
much higher and the sides of the rock were as smooth as 
a wall. After consulting together, they determined to 
bind together two more ladders, and to *hoist them over 
the cavity, and so form a communication with the three 
beneath them, by binding the upper ones to the lower. 
With great difficulty they contrived to drag the two 
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ladders 'Over the rock, and there they hung for some 
moments, swaying over the abyss ; but no sooner had 
they fastened them together, than Rudy placed his foot 
,on the lowest step. 

It was a bitterly cold morning ; clouds of mist were 
rising from beneath, and Rudy stood on the lower step 
of the ladder as a fly rests on a piece of swinging straw 
which a bird may have dropped from the edge of the 
nest it was building on some tall factory chimney ; but 
the fly could fly away, if the straw were shaken, Rudy 
could only break his neck. The wind whistled around 
him, and beneath him the waters of the abyss, swelled 
by the waters of the glaciers, those palaces of the Ice 
Maiden, foamed and roared in their rapid course. When 
Rudy began to ascend, the ladder trembled like the web 
of a spider, when it draws out the long delicate threads ; 
but as soon as he reached the fourth of the ladders, 
which had been bound together, he felt more confidence, 
— he knew that they had been fastened securely by 
skilful hands. The fifth ladder, which appeared to reach 
the nest, was supported by the sides of the rock, yet it 
swung to and fro, and flapped about like a slender reed, 
and as if it had been bound by fishing lines. It seemed 
a most dangerous undertaking to ascend it, but Rudy 
knew how to climb ; he had learnt that from the cat, and 
he had no fear. He did not observe Vertigo, who stood 
in the air behind him, trying to lay hold of him with his 
outstretched polypus arms. 

When at length he stood on the topmost step of the 
Jadder, he foujid that he was still some distance below 
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the nest, and not even able to see into it. Only ty 
using his hands and climbing could he possibly reach it. 
He tried the strength of the stunted trees, and the thick 
underwood upon which the nest rested, and of irhich it 



was formed, and finding they would support his weight, 
he grasped them firmly, and swung himself up &om the 
ladders till his head and breast were above the nest, and 
then what an overpowering stench came from it ; for in 
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it lay the putrid remains of lambs, chamois, and birds. 
Vertigo, although he could not reach him, blew the 
poisonous vapour in his face to make him giddy and 
faint ; and beneath in the dark yawning deep, on the 
rushing waters, sat the Ice Maiden, with her long, pale, 
green hair falling around her, and her death-like eyes 
fixed upon him, like the two barrels of a gun. " I have 
thee now," she cried. 

In a comer of the eagle's nest sat the young eagle, a 
large and powerful bird, though still unable to fly. 
Rudy fixed his eyes upon it, held on by one hand with 
all his strength, and with the other threw a noose round 
the young eagle. The string slipped to its legs, Rudy 
tightened it and thus secured the bird alive. Then 
flin^Bg the sling over his shoulder, so that the creature 
hung a good way down behind him, he prepared to 
descend with the help of a rope, and his foot soon 
touched safely the highest step of the ladder. Then 
Rudy, remembering his early lesson in climbing, " Hold 
fast, and do not fear," descended carefully down the 
ladders, and at last stood safely on the ground with the 
young living eaglet, where he was received with loud 
shouts of joy and congratulations. 

Hans Christian Andersen. 



ex-plained con-c^oded coni-muTif-i-cd'tion, 
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Q'chUve-ment^ accomplishment, 
performance; successful re- 
sult of great exertions. 
FrencL, achever, "to bring 
to a head, to complete, 
finish'*; from d chefy Lat 
ad caput, ** to a head." 

he-t6k-en, give token, sign, or 
indication of. 

un-daunf-edf intrepid, fearless. 

. French, dorrvpter^ Lat. domare, 
*' to tame." 

caa-cddBf waterfall. 

hu'-mid, damp, moist. 

pu'-irid^ rotten, decayed. 



cafo-trty^ a hpUow. Lat. cavm,^ 
*t hollow." 

gid-ci-ers, fields or huge masses 
of snow and ice in the val- 
leys of snow-clad mountains, 
French, glaciere, from Lat. 
glacieSf " ice," 

Ver-ii-go, dizziness . (personi- 
fied). Latin, from verto, 
''1 turn.'* 

pol-y-puSy a radiated or star-like 
water animal, with many feet 
or arms round the mouth. 
Greek, polypous, from polys^ 
"many," &nd pouBf "foot.** 



Exercise. — ^Vary in several ways the sentence: "Only by 
using his hands and climbing could he possibly reach the nest," 
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